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The War and Case Work 
Rut Z. S. MANN 


HE War and Case Work” sounds like 

a childish juxtaposition of terms: a 
hangover from a period when we had the 
time and money to consider the ins and outs 
of individual adjustment. When a nation is 
at war for its very life, we may feel that it is 
time for case workers to emerge from their 
ivory tower and recognize that in the long 
drawn out crisis of war it is the great mass 
of people, and not the individual, that mat- 
ters, and that case work with the individual 
is as out of place as a champagne cocktail in 
a cafeteria. 


Case Work Taboo in a Fascist State 


It is true that in a Fascist country concern 
with the adjustment of an individual is offi- 
cially anathema, but how is it in the United 
States? Or is there no difference between 
the organization of a Fascist nation at war 
and the organization of a nation aiming 
toward democracy? To me there seems to 
he all the difference between death and life. 
For in the Fascist state the individual, of no 
consequence in his own right, gets his sense 
of strength and satisfaction by serving as a 
perfect cog in an irresistible and all-powerful 
state. If he does not vary from the state’s 
specifications of a good and desirable citizen 
by his way of worshiping his god, by the 
color of his skin, by the creative form that 
his imagination takes, he is accepted by the 
state. Ina state working toward the demo- 
cratic and human ideal, an ideal which re- 
ceived its strongest impulse in the life of 
Christ, the composite strength of intelligent 
individuals forms the strength of that state 


and the composite weakness, the weakness 
of that state. We in this country have the 
immeasurable good fortune of being Ameri- 
cans who are privileged to serve a state that 
still has space in its fundamental structure 
and philosophy to embody all that seems 
good to us both as case workers and as 
Americans. 

As case workers, we belong in the Ameri- 
can scene. Has it ever occurred to us, so 
that we know it emotionally as well as intel- 
lectually, that a good case worker is as taboo 
in a Fascist state as a truly religious man? 
Every psychiatrist, educator, economist, re- 
ligious leader, and social worker in con- 
quered Europe who went beyond prejudice 
in his ability to understand human behavior 
and so to free human beings to lead a more 
constructive, more satisfying life, is either 
literally or spiritually dead, in a concentra- 
tion camp, or has fled to some other part of 
the world. There would be no haven for 
social workers in the United States if 
Fascism won through a military victory or 
through the astute infiltration of Fascist 
ideology. 


Masses Versus Individuals 


But case work seems like such a frail and 
puny method to be using in the face of a 
cataclysm that endangers us like the erup- 
tions of prehistoric days. In times like these, 
it is the masses that count—production. 
armies, everything on a colossal scale. but 
what are the masses made of—totem poles? 
What makes up an army, a navy, crowds 
watching a parade, workers in the ship- 
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yards, the employed, the unemployed, 
American families in the higher income 
brackets, the middle income brackets, and 
the lower income brackets? Behind these 
statistical categories there is always the indi- 
vidual, and if the individual is frustrated 
and treated as a statistical unit whose indi- 
vidual needs and ways of carrying on against 
the odds of life and war are of no impor- 
tance, then, no matter how many individuals 
you add together, you get the old mathemati- 
cal formula that the sum total of anything is 
equal to the sum of ali its parts. But when 
this formula is applied to human beings it is 
magnified. The frustration of many human 
beings linked together increases by geo- 
metric proportions and the sense of welil- 
being of many human beings linked together 
does the same. A fair distribution of the 
nation’s wealth and a fair distribution of 
educational and other opportunities is, of 
course, basic to any general feeling of well- 
being in a nation, but adult case workers, 
who know about life from experience as well 
as from books, know too how many other 
hurdles life presents to those of us who live 
to grow up at all. The human spirit and the 
human body can—as this generation has 
magnificently demonstrated—persist in the 
face of insurmountable odds. As a matter of 
fact, it is easier for some of us to persist 
against insuperable odds than to manage 
decently the drudge of everyday living. For 
a crisis serves to anesthetize pain and brings 
out unexpected strengths, whereas everyday 
living, for us mortals, involves much pain. 
There is really no one, except the story-book 
lone ranger or the completely dissociated 
psychotic, who is not at times destructively 
threatened or hurt by forces from without 
or within. There is really no one, therefore, 
who is real and sane, who is not at times in 
need of help. 


What Is Case Work? 


Now to return to case work, its puniness 
and its frailty. Suppose we begin by con- 
sidering just one example of case work so 
that we shail be thinking of the same thing. 

Suppose in wartime or peacetime a man 
and woman who have known much happi- 
ness and some unhappiness together sepa- 
rate. The woman has backed her husband 
emotionally and financially through lean 
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years and now he has found contentment 
with another woman who relates more to his 
strength than to his weakness. His wife is 
left feeling worthless in her own eyes, cast 
off in the eyes of the world, even the happi- 
ness that she was once sure she had is retro- 
actively suspect. She cannot sleep, caught 
as she is between’an impossible future and 
an equally intolerable past. If, within a few 
months, such a woman, through case work 
help, is again able to feel like a live person, 
sleep at night, cease to be perpetually caught 
between her conflicting feelings of wanting 
her husband back and wanting to solidify 
the breach, if she is again able to accept her 
past happiness with him but is likewise able 
to accept her present separation—is that a 
puny achievement? If this is the thing that 
skilled case workers know how to do, is it 
serving our nation well to have it scuttled 
in the war effort? 

Help like this that can promote self-re- 
spect in an individual and the ability to go 
on alone, after years of being partially to- 
gether with another person, is needed in 
times of peace. Obviously it is needed still 
more in times of war. Separation is the part 
of life that most of us fear the most, and that 
is only natural, because the final separation 
is death. In war the fear of separation is 
augmented by the proximity of death. At 
the same time, there are many more arti- 
ficial separations that are not related to the 
normal process of being born, growing up, 
marrying, having children that grow up, and 
dying. Service in the armed forces, of 
course, brings about many unnatural sepa- 
rations between parents and sons, between 
wives and husbands, between fathers and 
young children. Then there are the separa- 
tions caused by mothers’ going to work and 
all the separations caused by the concentra- 
tion of job opportunities in certain cities and 
localities. As one thinks about these num- 
berless separations and of all the adjust- 
ments people must make if we are to carry 
on as individuals and wage a successful war, 
it becomes clear that the kind of skill that 
helps a person face forward rather than 
backward when confronted with a difficult 
adjustment is the kind of skill that this 
country needs. 

Those of us who work in case work agen- 
cies are beginning to have direct knowledge 
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of the kind of physical and emotional shifts 
precipitated by the war effort. We see situ- 
ations in which people are able to overcome 
obstacles that we ourselves might hesitate to 
face. In adjusting to these shifts brought 
about by service in the armed forces, changed 
employment, over-employment, under-em- 
ployment, new employment for women, and 
shifts in standards of living, the kind of skill 
that makes it possible to help people in 
peacetime can scarcely be less valid in time 
of war. The only possible difference might 
be one of degree—perhaps even greater 
numbers of adequate people need help in 
times of war than in times of peace. We all 
know these people: families who will even- 
tually find a way of managing between their 
own earnings and the allotments that are 
beginning to come through from the men in 
service, but who with illness at home and 
the strain of separation may need help before 
they find their own strength again; young, 
and often immature, wives, who married 
after the draft and so are already bringing 
up their children alone. 


Extended Influence of Case Work 


But it is not only in case work agencies, 
where relatively few people are seen, that 
our influence is felt. In a measure the kind 
of thing we stand for—fitting a round peg 
into a round and not a square hole—has 
filtered through to the man on the street, in 
the army, the government. Red Cross medi- 
cal and psychiatric social workers have been 
sent as part of medical units that have gone 
overseas with our armed forces. In and 
near the army posts and naval training sta- 
tions trained social workers under the Red 
Cross are also attached to hospitals. This is 
mandatory under the law. In New York 
City medical social workers, family and psy- 
chiatric case workers, have all volunteered 
their services to selective service boards. An 
effort is being made—rough, inadequate, 
often uneven, but, nevertheless, a genuine 
effort—to make available what we know 
about people so that the destructiveness of 
war is at least not augmented by disrespect 
of what we know of human values. In addi- 
tion to these services, the selective service 
boards are calling on social agencies for their 
understanding of situations which so often 
defy classification. For instance, is a 21- 
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year-old son and brother really the head of a 
family emotionally and financially? In such 
a situation a social agency may provide in- 
formation which enables a board to reach a 
decision based on actual facts that give rise 
to real understanding. 

Without fanfare and with little popular 
recognition, case work is beginning to be 
used for more of the services that fall within 
its scope. It is true that some case workers 
are opinionated without much justification, 
and it is true that we sometimes meet case 
workers who appear to have less skill than 
a lay person with good feeling and good 
sense. In what profession is this not some- 
times true? I mention these obvious facts 
about case workers and their limitations 
because I know that the arrogance of some 
individuals in a new profession is often hard 
to bear. This arrogance of a few, however, 
does not invalidate the basic soundness of 
the profession as a whole. On the basis of 
what we as a trained group now know, 
where should case work stand today ? 


Case Work and the Armed Services 


Case work should be considered a profes- 
sion with unique training and skill con- 
cerned with the adjustment of people not 
only to their environment but to each other 
and to themselves. Like doctors, dentists, 
and other professional people in the armed 
forces, men in case work should be given a 
chance to apply for commissions in their 
own field. 

That case work is not generally known to 
exist as a professign by the army or other 
groups outside of social work may be partly 
due to the natural skepticism and opposition 
which any new field of knowledge arouses as 
its practitioners threaten old attitudes and 
vested interests in any field. But over and 
beyond this inevitable opposition to anything 
new, there has also been our own inability to 
develop ways of making our profession 
known at the same time that we have been 
developing our skills. Is it because there 
are so many women in the field that we have 
been so unaggressive in getting ourselves 
across to the public? It is as though we 
have taken the attitude that having case 
work skill is enough. Finding us out and 
discovering our usefulness to people before 
they are sick we have left to the army, the 
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navy, and the general public. Is it any 
wonder then that we have remained in rela- 
tive obscurity? Our temperamental weak- 
ness of expecting others to discover our 
worth has resulted in a most unfortunate 
situation. Can you imagine, with the short- 
age of trained workers available in case work 
and the need for their skills mounting by 
leaps and bounds in army and civilian life, 
ignoring these skills by automatically using 
case workers as privates in the army and 
then using well-intentioned lay people or lay 
people not so well intentioned to experiment 
in a field that is already a profession? Can 
you imagine using a skilled brain surgeon 
as a private, and then training in a field hos- 
pital some likely youngster who has no ad- 
vantage of medical schooling or supervised 
hospital experience? Of course, there are 
laws governing the practice of medicine but 
there are no laws protecting us from bad 
practices in case work. 

In the second place there should be trained 
case workers in every military camp. In- 
evitably problems must arise when large 
numbers of people are thrown together irre- 
spective of natural community groupings. 
Family problems, social problems, and indi- 
vidual problems are not left behind in the 
family circle. From this point of view, let 
us look at how our camps are set up. From 
what we hear, they are set up to provide our 
army with excellent physical care. The 
army is well fed and well clothed. A very 
real effort is being made to use each man’s 
skill where it will do the most good. But in 
this tremendous and, on the whole, thought- 
ful mobilization of manpower, where is there 
professional concern for the soldier’s or 
sailor’s personal and emotional problems? I 
regret to say that what professional concern 
there is, is evident on the periphery of army 
and navy life. Except in the hospitals, there 
is no place actually within army posts and 
training stations where professional case 
work training is a requirement for personnel. 
As you know, the U.S.O. is composed of 
five agencies that are physically located out- 
side the camps. The U.S.O. sees men in 
relation to their leisure time activities and 
problems, and in the U.S.O. there are 
some trained social workers, including case 
workers. In the army posts the only trained 
social workers are the Red Cross workers, 
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who function as psychiatric, medical, and 
recreation workers in the hospitals. But for 
the men outside the hospitals there is little 
preventive work. Any recognition of emo- 
tional and social problems must be given by 
lay people. A man in an army post or ina 
naval training station is not likely to be 
eligible for trained, professional help unless 
he is dishonorably discharged, or else breaks 
down mentally or physically. 

Within the army posts there are the Red 
Cross field directors who may have, but are 
not required to have, training in the case 
work field; the Army Emergency Relief, 
whose personnel does not usually include 
professional people; chaplains, who, in some 
instances, come the nearest to having case 
work training ; and the commanding officers, 
who, when it comes to making decisions 
related to a soldier’s social welfare, are nat- 
urally at a great disadvantage. 

In one army post there is a notable excep- 
tion to this miscellaneous and haphazard 
approach to social and psychiatric problems 
just described. In this post there is a men- 
tal hygiene clinic headed by a psychiatrist. 
As in any other mental hygiene clinic, there 
is a psychologist as well as trained profes- 
sional psychiatric social workers. In this 
instance, trained social workers in uni- 
form are being used for their special apti- 
tude. The main function of the clinic is a 
preventive one. It is concerned with the 
most efficient functioning of the individual in 
his training school and in the army. Thus 
the clinic in serving the individual is also 
serving the army and the United States. As 
case workers you can well imagine the num- 
ber of ways such a clinic can promote effi- 
ciency in the army. In addition to adjusting 
men to the right training course, there are 
all the multiple problems that come up in 
relation to men who have been AWOL, men 
who have been discharged from the hospital, 
or men who must be passed upon for pos- 
sible discharge from the army for neuro- 
psychiatric reasons. 

This one experiment which has come to 
my attention is a notable achievement. So 
far as I know, there is no other army post 
or naval training station that gives recog- 
nition to case work as a profession to be 
used in relation to personal and social prob- 
lems as medicine is used in relation to medi- 
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cal problems. To be sure, I know that there 
are not enough skilled case workers to go 
round, but the thing that I deplore is the 
lack of clarity in the country’s thinking on 
social welfare. In a reputable case work 
agency, a certain amount of training is an 
accepted standard—a sine qua non for em- 
ployment in case work with people. In the 
camps and in the social agencies created by 
the war emergency, training and skill are 
likely to have little place. The criteria of 
selection used there would not be put up with 
in normal civilian life. Our society is some- 
what schizoid on this point. There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere—in which place is 
our standard wrong? We cannot be right 
and have it both ways. 

The third point I wish to make is even 
more unconventional than the other two, for 
my third point concerns itself with sex. 
Now life in the United States is such, and 
social custom is such, that most trained sol- 
diers are men and, I regret to say, most 
trained case workers are women. Perhaps 
it should not be that way, but it is now too 
late to have it different for the next few 
years. This means, of course, that most of 
the best case workers in the country are of 
the sex that is not allowed in the army camps 
or naval training stations except as a part of 
the medical profession. Not long ago, a 
well-known, responsible social worker, in 
close touch with national planning, joined a 
group of women case workers of which I 
happened to be a member and asked off- 
hand—not entirely in jest—what the content 
of a course should be to train commanding 
officers in army camps how to deal with wel- 
fare problems. Naturally, he got the only 
rational answer there was. “Give us a 
chance to go to the camps for a while and 
then, when we know what the job entails, 
we'll be glad to help with the planning of a 
training course.” He laughed and said we 
were right, but would we please be practical. 
It made one ashamed. Plenty of men had 
laughed in that same fatherly and indulgent 
way, no doubt, when Florence Nightingale 
and Clara Barton wished to serve their 
countries and use their own skills for the 
benefit of soldiers at the front. They knew 
that they were needed and they found a way 
around prejudice and convention. Why did 
none of us in that group have the conviction 
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and the courage of either Florence Nightin- 
gale or Clara Barton? 


Case Work and War’s Outcome 


There are a number of ways of fighting 
and even winning this war. You can have a 
war like a football game between two com- 
peting universities to see which team wins. 
In the end the captains shake hands and, 
except for the fun of being on the winning 
side, it makes no difference who comes out 
on top. Or you can have a war like that of 
Rome against Carthage. Carthage, you will 
remember, was completely destroyed but the 
Roman Empire was so degenerate after her 
mighty victory that she was soon an easy 
prey to invaders from the north. But 
neither of these types of victories, which 
might as well have been defeats, is the kind 
of victory for which we or the majority of 
people in the United States are fighting this 
war. We are fighting this war because, if 
we are to be allowed to live and to work 
toward anything that seems right and good, 
we have to win. A technical victory would 
be nothing short of tragedy. Only a real 
victory could begin to compensate the people 
of the United Nations for what they have 
endured and what we in this country are 
beginning to experience. Implicit in a real 
victory for the United Nations is the philoso- 
phy for which case work stands—the right 
of each person to be treated as a human 
being with respect and fairness. What is 
fair in war is different from what is fair in 
peace, but even so, it is possible for people 
at war to feel that their country’s goal is also 
truly their goal, or it is possible to feel so 
violated and so hopeless personally that a 
military victory may be devoid of any sig- 
nificance. To understand what a military 
defeat would mean, we need only look at 
France whose fate is beyond tears. 

As Americans we have never lost a war 
and we are not going to lose this one, but if 
we are really to win it we cannot park our 
respect for the individual along with cars 
and silk stockings for the duration. To find 
ourselves still functioning as a democracy 
at the end of the war, the inwardness of 
democracy must be cultivated during the war 
as our way of opposing the inwardness of 
Fascism. To me this not only means the 
more equal distribution of goods and oppor- 
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tunities but the preservation of what case 
work has come to stand for—the awareness 
of the individual and respect for the indi- 
vidual as a separate entity even while he is 
a part of the social group, even as he fights 
for the preservation of his country, because 
it is truly part of him and he part of it. 

This war has brought out in high relief 
the parallel paths followed by this nation’s 
development and the development of case 
work. Perhaps it is because the spiritual 
climate in the United States is favorable to 
the cultivation of individual rights and hap- 
piness that it is in our country above all 
others that concern for the individual’s social 
and personal adjustment has given rise to 
a group of paid and highly trained case 
work practitioners. Certainly the outcome 
of the war will be that we have won as 
case workers and won as Americans or we 
will have lost as case workers and lost as 
Americans. 

From a truly victorious war case work 
has much to gain. In the first World War 
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we suddenly found new strength as the 
stream of psychiatric knowledge was dra- 
matically added to what we already knew 
about helping people with their social and 
personal adjustments. In this war a true 
victory for the United Nations would mean 
a victory for those movements in every 
country which contribute to the well-being 
of the individual. In the United States a 
true victory would mean that case work and 
respect for the individual would, through 
our way of fighting the war, become more 
than ever part of our national life. It would 
follow, then, that case work would cease 
being a method used unreasonably for the 
so-called underprivileged alone, but would 
be recognized for what it always basically 
has been, a way of helping. This classless 
concept is in line with what the people of the 
United Nations are fighting for, what great 
mass movements in all times have been fight- 
ing for—the rights of the people against 
injustice, intolerance, and privilege, the 
rights of the people against Fascism. 


Blind People Are Individuals 


Sretta E. PLANts 


UCH is being written and said these 
days concerning the psychology of the 
physically handicapped. In view of the great 
increase in every type of physical disability 
that will inevitably result from the war, too 
much thought cannot be given to the psycho- 
logical effects of such disabilities upon the 
individuals suffering from them. Because 
blindness is perhaps the most limiting of all 
such handicaps, not only for the blind indi- 
vidual himself, but also for the physically 
normal society to which he must relate, in- 
terest in the blind has always been great. 
The very real difficulties encountered by the 
individual in his attempts to fit into a world 
in which visual perception plays so vital a 
part in adjustment cannot be overestimated. 
It is only through the consideration of a 
cross-section of those who are blind that 
effective means of overcoming these difficul- 
ties can be developed. 
As a result of these considerations, a fairly 
extensive body of data relating to the psy- 


chology of the blind has been built up. Little 
is known about the factors responsible for 
the wide variation in individual adjustment 
of those making up the groups studied. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear from what we 
know concerning the importance of the in- 
terplay of human relationship in any adjust- 
ment that any study of blind individuals 
ought to include not only a knowledge of 
the “ psychology of the blind,” but also an 
awareness of the “ psychology of those who 
see” toward blind persons to whom circum- 
stances force them to relate. Many factors 
over which the blind individual has no con- 
trol contribute to the building up of this 
psychology. These are of equal importance 
to his adjustment as his own capacity for 
development and the facilities made avail- 
able to him through education and training 
for growth. 

Perhaps the most constant of these factors 
is the obvious physical difference between 
the blind individual and the one who sees. 
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While there may be no actual eye disfigure- 
ment, there is the lack of visual response 
and the restriction of movement inevitable 
for the blind individual. The visually nor- 
mal person reacts to this with varying de- 
grees of discomfort. Those without a visual 
handicap are usually aware of the cause of 
this discomfort and through continued con- 
tact with blind persons are gradually able 
to overcome it. Not infrequently, however, 
the circumstance of physical difference looms 
so large for those with sight that they are 
never able to push it from their conscious- 
ness. Because of it they often fail to con- 
sider other and perhaps less obvious handi- 
caps, which may be contributing much more 
to the poor adjustment of the blind person 
than is the actual deprivation of sight. 

Another important factor contributing to 
the psychology toward the blind, for which 
the blind individual is in no sense respon- 
sible, is the meaning his handicap holds for 
those not suffering from it, particularly for 
members of his own family. For those 
attempting to help blind persons to their best 
possible adjustment, an understanding of 
such factors is vitally important. Without 
such understanding the gains in education 
and training made possible through group 
observation and a knowledge of the psy- 
chology of the blind will be to some extent 
nullified. 

Educators and vocational guidance experts 
are becoming increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of emotional handicaps for the blind 
individual and are attempting through vari- 
ous tests to evaluate their effects upon gene- 
ral progress. However, in order to help 
an individual understand and handle his own 
particular problem, it is necessary to know 
how he functions not only in his school and 
training setting but in other areas of experi- 
ence as well. Since patterns of functioning 
are set very early in life, it is imperative 
that we have as complete a picture as pos- 
sible not only of how the blind person relates 
to those with whom he lives but of how they 
relate to him and the basis on which the rela- 
tionship was established. Such an apprecia- 
tion of the interplay between physical and 
emotional handicap can be gained only 
through observation of the individual in his 
family setting and through a_ sufficient 
knowledge of background and relationships 
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to make possible a correct evaluation of the 
part played by each in creating an unhappy 
adjustment for the blind person who cannot 
benefit from the facilities provided for the 
group. 

Perhaps the best possible setting for such 
evaluation is to be found in the family 
agency, for the method just described is that 
employed by such agencies in their approach 
to the problems of all those coming to them 
for help. However, in the total case load 
of most family agencies, blind clients are so 
few and so scattered that the pulling together 
of a group large enough for study is not 
often possible. 

Because of a rather atypical situation in 
the District of Columbia in relation to the 
blind, the Family Service Association for the 
past three and a half years has had a special 
department to which any blind person may 
come or be referred for case work service. 
It is not within the scope of this paper to 
attempt to build up a case either for or 
against the setting up of similar departments 
in other family agencies, but rather to point 
up, through case material, the vital and ex- 
tremely varied part played by handicaps 
other than visual in the maladjustment of 
blind individuals and the part played by 
family and community in creating these 
handicaps. 

Out of the 350 cases accepted for con- 
tinued service by the Department for the 
Blind of the Family Service Association 
since May of 1939, four have been selected 
for consideration here: two pre-school chil- 
dren and two adolescents. In all these situa- 
tions the individuals described have been 
blind either since birth or from early in- 
fancy—under six months of age. This selec- 
tion was made purposefully so that the factor 
of blindness might be considered as con- 
stant. Persons having good or superior 
intelligence were selected in order that poor 
mental equipment could not be claimed as 
a contributing factor in the maladjustment. 
There were no serious health problems in 
the group and no insecurity resulting from 
economic pressure. Three of the situations 
are at present inactive, the contact span for 
all of them having extended over a two-year 
period. Continuity and intensiveness of 
treatment varied widely in the individual 
situations and were determined by the 
client’s needs. 
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Parental Anxiety 

The situation of Tommy Jones, for ex- 
ample, was one which for the first six 
months required intensive activity on the 
part of the worker, with a gradual tapering 
off during the next six months, as pressures 
lessened, followed by a twelve-month period 
during which little other than concrete help 
was given. 

Tommy was three and a half when his 
father came to the Department at the sug- 
gestion of his employer to whom he had 
expressed concern over the child’s behavior. 
In the initial interview with Mr. Jones, suffi- 
cient factual material was obtained to estab- 
lish the fact that he had some basis in reality 
for his extreme anxiety. He told the worker 
that for several weeks Tommy had been very 
fearful and difficult to control. He would 
refuse to eat for as long as two days, would 
scream for hours for no apparent reason, 
would bump his head against furniture and 
walls, and would have violent attacks of 
trembling. The parents had tried various 
methods of handling the child, at times hu- 
moring him on every point and, again, pun- 
ishing him; but everything tried had been 
equally unsuccessful. By the time Mr. 
Jones came to the Department, he had come 
to the conclusion that he and Mrs. Jones 
could not continue to care for Tommy in 
the home. 

Mrs. Jones expressed equal concern, but 
was able very early in her relationship with 
the worker to recognize that much of her 
anxiety was aroused by the fear that her 
husband held her responsible not only for 
Tommy’s behavior but for his blindness as 
well. Subsequent interviews with the par- 
ents rounded out the following diagnostic 
picture: the Joneses, both in early twenties, 
had been married when Mr. Jones was only 
17 and his wife a year older. For about 
two and a half years they apparently made 
a satisfactory adjustment to marriage. How- 
ever, when Tommy was six months old his 
blindness became apparent and from that 
point on the relationship of the parents grew 
increasingly strained. At first, both parents 
believed that Tommy’s blindness was the 
result of his having been smothered by the 
bed clothes to the point of unconsciousness. 
As she described the accident, Mrs. Jones 
stressed the fact that she had been away from 
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the infant for only a short time and that, 
while she knew she was not actually respon- 
sible for what happened, she felt that Mr. 
Jones blamed her. She had never had the 
courage to ask him directly but she felt his 
need to overprotect the child was an indi- 
rect criticism of her. 

As this was discussed with Mr. Jones, it 
was found that he actually did blame his wife 
but had been unable to talk with her about 
his feeling. Just before coming to the De- 
partment, however, he had been told by an 
ophthalmologist to whom he had_ taken 
Tommy that the optic atrophy had un- 
doubtedly been present from birth. The 
necessity to share with Mrs. Jones the 
responsibility for their child’s handicap was 
difficult for him to face, and his anxiety and 
guilt were still further increased by the 
knowledge that another baby was on the 
way. Because of his religious convictions, 
he had never been willing to use contra- 
ceptives nor to permit Mrs. Jones to take 
any precaution against pregnancy, and now 
the fear that the new baby might be blind 
created a very real conflict for him. AIl- 
though formerly critical of Mrs. Jones’s 
running of the household to the point where 
he had sometimes felt it necessary to remain 
at home from work, he now became ex- 
tremely solicitous for her comfort. 


The first step in treatment was to help 
the parents to an understanding of some of 
the very real problems that existed for them 
and for their blind child in the areas of his 
learning and relating to the world about him, 
and to distinguish these from the problems 
that had been created for the child by the 
parent’s anxieties. It was found by observa- 
tion that Tommy was not “ feeble-minded,” 
as his father had feared, but, on the contrary, 
could achieve up to his age level in such 
physical accomplishments as dressing, caring 
for his toilet needs, and keeping track of his 
own possessions. Some apparent difficulty 
in eating, a source of real concern to Mr. 
Jones, was found to result from the child’s 
inability to get the food from his plate. By 
means of a daily record of Tommy’s be- 
havior and performance it was possible to 
find the sources of trouble, some of which 
were treated through concrete aids, and 
others through interpretation to the parents 
of how they were contributing to the prob- 
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lem. For example, it was found that refusal 
to eat always followed Mr. Jones’s criticism 
of Tommy for putting his hands into his 
plate. By giving Tommy a small piece of 
bread to hold in his left hand and serve 
as a guide in getting the food into the spoon 
and by substituting a fairly deep dish for 
the shallow plate formerly used, greater 
comfort in eating was secured for him and 
trouble at the table was reduced to a mini- 
mum. In addition, some interpretation was 
given Mr. Jones concerning his need for 
perfection in his child as well as in himself 
and the importance of not subjecting Tommy 
to disapproval over differences directly re- 
sulting from his physical handicap. 

However, although Mr. Jones was able 
to verbalize acceptance of this, he was not 
able to effect any fundamental change in re- 
lation to this need but continued to project 
onto his wife blame for what he felt to be 
Tommy’s “dullness.” This was possible 
because of Mrs. Jones’s own feeling of 
inferiority over the fact that she had never 
had as much interest in formal learning as 
Mr. Jones. Repeated interpretation was 
given Mr. and Mrs. Jones of the problems 
faced by Tommy in his efforts to learn with- 
out sight, and Mr. Jones was encouraged 
to discuss with the worker the questions 
Tommy asked that seemed “ silly ” and not 
to “‘ make sense.” Some understanding was 
also given Mr. Jones of his child’s need to 
learn from his parents and of the emotional 
satisfaction gained through such learning. 

In helping Mrs. Jones handle her hus- 
band’s criticism of her, frequent approval 
of her method of teaching Tommy was given, 
with the result that three months after the 
initial contact she had made such gains in 
self-confidence that she was able to discuss 
with Mr. Jones his own attitude toward 
the child. Suggestions for obtaining more 
adequate living quarters and for substituting 
toys that would have some meaning for 
Tommy through touch, in place of the pic- 
ture books in which Mr. Jones had formerly 
tried to interest him, were readily carried 
out. As a result of the increased physical 
activity made possible for the child through 
these changes, the restlessness and fussiness 
gradually disappeared. 

Mr. Jones was encouraged to articulate 
his fears about the coming child and his con- 
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cern over Mrs. Jones. He was given re- 
peated assurance that he had done every- 
thing possible for her in the way of pro- 
viding adequate medical care, help with the 
housework, and so on. 

As Tommy’s security grew, Mr. Jones 
showed increasing confidence in his wife’s 
ability to handle the child, so that four 
months later, when it became necessary for 
him to go out of the city in connection with 
his work, he was able to do so quite com- 
fortably. Soon after returning to the Dis- 
trict, Mr. Jones asked help in arranging to 
have Tommy placed in a nursery school 
because Mrs. Jones was physically unable 
to care for him. The father accepted entire 
responsibility for getting the child to and 
from school, even though doing so involved 
real hardship for him. His satisfaction in 
Tommy’s excellent adjustment to school 
seemed to compensate for the additional re- 
sponsibility. The approval given the child 
by his teachers was something of which Mr. 
Jones never tired talking with pleasure. 
Tommy’s determination to be physically in- 
dependent in spite of his handicap was at 
once apparent to his teachers, and, before 
he had been in school long, he was able to 
carry responsibility equal to that of other 
children in his age group. 

Promotion in his work, relief when a 
physically normal baby girl was finally born, 
plus a feeling of pride in Tommy’s achieve- 
ment, all served to lessen the earlier pressures 
on Mr. Jones. This lessening of his own ten- 
sion diminished his need to exert pressure 
on Mrs. Jones, so that by the end of six 
months both parents and child were relaxed 
and comfortable. 

This situation was followed for the next 
eighteen months, assistance being given 
from time to time in handling problems as 
they arose. Contact was finally discontinued 
when Mr. Jones’s work made it necessary 
for the family to leave the District. It seems 
reasonable to hope that as a result of the 
security Tommy has already achieved he will 
continue to make a satisfactory adjustment. 


“ Just Like his Father ” 


Five-year-old Billy Brown expressed his 
feelings of rejection and deprivation in quite 
a different way. His mother was worried 
over his need to dominate his younger sister 
completely and to make himself the center 
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of attention in every situation. The child 
referred to himself as “ King Kong,” and 
appropriated certain songs and games to 
himself in which he refused to allow his sis- 
ter to share. Asa result, the younger child 
was becoming shy and withdrawn. 

As the mother discussed the blind child, 
the worker’s first impression was that she 
completely rejected him. She said that she 
had not wanted the child, that she resented 
his attitude toward his sister, his assump- 
tion that everything in the house was there 
for his benefit, and his constant demands 
upon her. She had heard that “ blind peo- 
ple,” because of a need to compensate for 
their handicap, were usually aggressive, so 
attributed Billy’s behavior to his blindness. 
As a result of this feeling she was confused 
in the matter of his training and eager to 
place him in a school where those in charge 
would know what to do. While there was 
some basis in reality for Mrs. Brown’s con- 
cern over the child, her feeling about his 
behavior seemed out of all proportion to 
the seriousness of the situation. 


Subsequent contacts brought clues as to 
the real problem. Evidence began to appear 
that Mrs. Brown was not satisfied with her 
relationship with her husband. When Mr. 
Brown himself was interviewed it was 
apparent that strong similarities existed be- 
tween Billy and his father. He had a great 
need to talk about himself, stressing the 
severe handicaps he had overcome in his 
efforts to achieve economic security. He 
saw no real problem for his blind child if, 
like his father, he would accept his handicap 
as something to be overcome. He empha- 
sized to the child the need to “fight” for 
himself and had already taught him to box. 
Subsequent interviews with Mrs. Brown 
made it clear that she was actually express- 
ing toward Billy the hostility she felt 
toward her husband. Three months after 
the initial contact the couple separated, Billy 
leaving town with his mother. 


When Mrs. Brown returned to her hus- 
band in Washington ten months later, she 
was almost immediately referred to the De- 
partment. Just prior to her referral to the 
agency she had entered Billy in a sight con- 
servation class, where, obviously, he could 
not use the equipment because of his limited 
vision. Although the school authorities 
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agreed that the placement did not meet the 
child’s need, they felt he would gain some- 
thing through the group relationships of- 
fered, and, since Braille classes were to be 
opened in the public school in a short time, 
it was not thought advisable to enroll Billy 
temporarily in a residential school for the 
blind. 


From the beginning of the second contact 
the worker was struck by the marked 
change not only in Billy’s behavior but in 
the mother’s feeling about the child. His 
adjustment in the school group was satis- 
factory: he was well liked and was not 
considered aggressive; while at home he 
was much more willing to share his play 
with his sister. As this change was dis- 
cussed with Mrs. Brown, she showed inter- 
est in thinking with the worker about it. 
Although she at first showed a tendency 
to attribute the improvement in relation- 
ships entirely to the school contact, she was 
gradually able to bring out the fact that 
the change had begun when she lived with 
Billy away from his father and had seemed 
to carry over when the family was reunited. 


As in the initial contact, Mrs. Brown has 
not asked the agency’s help in relation to 
her difficulties with her husband. Lately, 
however, she has been able to express strong 
feeling about aggressive people who have 
great need to control. The worker has tried 
to show understanding of this feeling. Billy 
is now in the Braille class in public school 
where he is getting along well. Satisfac- 
tions gained through school achievement 
have undoubtedly lessened his need to over- 
compensate for his handicap and to behave 
aggressively toward his sister. 

There are, however, numerous indications 
that the relationship between Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown has not fundamentally changed, and 
there will, of course, be a danger that, as 
Mrs. Brown’s feeling of resentment piles up 
against her husband, it may again be ex- 
pressed against Billy who is so like his 
father. It will be important, therefore, to 
keep in close touch with the child and, 
should difficulties again begin to appear, to 
attempt to give the parents some further 
understanding of the way in which thi total 
family situation affects the behavior of the 
child. 

In situations dealing with pre-school chil- 
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dren it is not too hard to locate the factors 
that are contributing to the difficulties of the 
blind child. In such situations we see the 
child in his family setting only and there- 
fore do not have to explore a variety of other 
settings. When, however, the individual has 
established contacts outside the family, such 
as those with school, club groups, and so 
on, the job of the case worker becomes more 
complex. 

When, for example, the blind child is 
experiencing difficulty in a residential school 
for the blind, there is a danger that the case 
worker may center all her activity in the 
school, feeling that since so much of his time 
is spent there events taking place in this 
environment are of paramount importance 
to the child. In reality, the crux of his prob- 
lem may lie entirely outside the school. 


Excluded from his Family 

Robert Smith, a blind boy referred to the 
agency when he was 17, is a case in point. 
He had entered the school for the blind 
when he was 6, and had made satisfactory 
progress until he reached his sophomore year 
in high school. His intelligence quotient 
placed him well at the top of the superior 
student group and he was definitely a leader. 
Although the school principal and teachers 
had always felt Robert was somewhat ag- 
gressive and hard to control, they had felt 
able to handle the situation until this time, 
when the boy seemed to get completely out 
of hand. He was defiant of authority, not 
only breaking school rules for himself but 
encouraging other boys to follow his leader- 
ship. His school grades dropped noticeably 
during the year; even in music, in which 
he had showed talent, he refused to work on 
regular assignments. 

At the time the agency came into the pic- 
ture, at the request of the school principal, 
it had been decided that Robert could no 
longer be taught in the institution, and the 
Department was asked to help him make a 
new adjustment. The worker was first 
somewhat critical of the school, feeling that 
there was considerable need among the fac- 
ulty members to adopt an authoritative 
manner toward the children. However, 
after several suggestions made by her in an 
effort to work out a more flexible program 
for Robert had brought no change in his 
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behavior, she recognized that she would have 
to look outside the school for the source of 
the difficulty. 


The agency already knew something of 
the family, as Mrs. Smith had asked help 
earlier in arranging institutional care for a 
mentally defective younger child. From 
discussion with Robert’s mother directed 
toward helping her understand and handle 
her feeling of guilt over her handicapped 
children, it developed that Robert had always 
felt ashamed of his younger brother and 
resentful that he should have been kept at 
home while Robert was sent away. When, 
after a great deal of resistance, Mrs. Smith 
had finally had the feeble-minded child ad- 
mitted to the institution, Robert had indi- 
cated that he would like to come home and 
attend public school. Mrs. Smith, however, 
made no plan for him to do so. 

When the worker talked with her directly 
about Robert’s school difficulty, the mother 
was able to bring out what had happened, 
to understand Robert’s feeling of not being 
wanted, and to face the fact that there was 
a real basis for this feeling. The younger 
child, who was completely helpless, had been 
so great a responsibility that when she was 
relieved of his care she could not bear the 
thought of having Robert in the home. Mrs. 
Smith recalled that while she had never 
actually neglected him, she had been so occu- 
pied with the younger child that she had not 
thought much about Robert, and had actu- 
ally placed a good bit of responsibility on 
him for his brother’s care during the summer 
vacation. 

When Robert’s trouble at school devel- 
oped, the younger child had been out of the 
home for several months. As a result of 
this period of rest, Mrs. Smith was much 
more ready to consider plans for Robert 
than she had been earlier and to understand 
the part played by her and other members 
of the family in creating his problem. 

Early in treatment the agency gave Mrs. 
Smith a great deal of assurance that help 
would be given not only in working out 
concrete school plans but in thinking about 
her feelings toward Robert in an effort to 
understand them. -Some interpretation was 
given to the school principal concerning the 
source of Robert’s problem, with the result 
that the earlier decision to expel the boy was 
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retracted. When he finally left the school, 
it was at the request of his mother to have 
him at home. Robert was thus given the 
security of feeling that he was wanted by 
his family and was to share in their life, and 
was not humiliated by being asked to leave. 
In the initial interview with Robert his 
feeling of always having been excluded from 
family life was apparent. However, as plans 
for him at public school took shape, this 
feeling diminished perceptibly, and by the 
time the contact was discontinued seemed no 
longer to operate. In working out school 
arrangements, family resources were used 
but not to the extent that would have made 
the undertaking seem a hardship to any 
member of the family. Since Robert’s sister 
attended the school in which he enrolled, it 
was easy in the beginning for them to go 
together. There was some delay in securing 
Braille books and until these were available 
Robert’s mother did part of his reading and 
seemed interested to make sure that assign- 
ments were covered. From the beginning 
Robert seemed eager to make a place for 
himself in the family group and gradually, 
in the words of Mrs. Smith, became “a dif- 
ferent boy.” With help from the worker 
she came to have some understanding that 
Robert’s relaxed manner in the family group 
was in direct proportion to the security 
gained through their acceptance of him. 


In public school Robert made an excellent 
adjustment, not only in securing good 
grades, but also taking an active part in 
extra-curricular activities such as the school 
orchestra, French club, and so on. As 
Robert gained acceptance at school his fam- 
ily, particularly his sister Jean, took an 
increasing interest in him and included him 
in social activities. Learning from Jean that 
Robert’s music made him popular at school, 
Mrs. Smith bought a piano. Robert had 
always wanted a piano but his parents had 
never understood his wish for one. Robert's 
talent for swing music soon made the Smith 
household the gathering place for groups of 
lively young people and gave him the real 
feeling of being one of them. 

By the end of the first semester Robert 
was expressing need for help only in con- 
crete areas, and from this point on the situa- 
tion for both him and his mother was han- 
dled on this basis. The agency continued to 
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provide some reading service and at one 
point the worker, at Robert’s request, ex- 
plored opportunities for him to learn some- 
thing about improvisation, which he felt 
would help him in his orchestra work. 
While still in school he secured part-time 
work as pianist for various swing bands, and 
at the end of his senior year he found full- 
time employment in a night club, where he 
was still working at the time agency contact 
was discontinued. 


Over-Indulgence 

Joseph Black, another adolescent, was hav- 
ing quite as difficult a time at the school for 
the blind as Robert had experienced, al- 
though his behavior pattern was different. 
Like Robert, Joseph had been sent to the 
school at an early age and, again like Robert, 
he was intellectually superior. In spite of 
his high intelligence quotient, however, his 
achievement had not been consistent with his 
mental ability and his attitude toward learn- 
ing had always been apathetic. Although 
he was somewhat overweight, repeated ex- 
aminations revealed no glandular or other 
upset that might be responsible for his gen- 
eral lack of interest. 

At the time the agency was asked to help, 
the school authorities had decided it would 
be useless to keep Joseph in school. He 
had missed one promotion and would fail 
again if permitted to remain. 

In the initial interview Joseph showed the 
same apathy toward his poor school record 
described by his teachers. However, in dis- 
cussing his relationship to faculty and chil- 
dren, with both of whom he was unpopular, 
he showed considerable feeling. He felt he 
was discriminated against because of his 
Jewish background and directly expressed his 
wish to be with his family where this would 
not operate. He had no plan to continue 
his education even outside the school for the 
blind, his one interest being to live with the 
other members of his family. 

Discussion with the principal and several 
teachers concerning the attitude toward Jew- 
ish children indicated that this could not be 
considered the basis for Joseph’s feeling of 
rejection. The only other Jewish child in 
the school was extremely popular with both 
teachers and students. The principal did 
agree with Joseph’s statement that he was 
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not liked but attributed his unpopularity to 
his withdrawn manner and his extreme self- 
ishness. He was perhaps the wealthiest boy 
in the school and was lavishly indulged by 
his mother with both money and food, which 
he brought to school in large quantities after 
each week-end trip home. This indulgence 
by Joseph’s mother was a constant source 
of trouble for him. Although the principal 
had discussed the problem with Mrs. Black, 
she seemed unable to deprive her son of 
material gifts. 

Interviewed concerning the plan to ask 
Joseph to leave school, Mrs. Black expressed 
strong feeling about having him at home and 
showed disappointment over his school fail- 
ure. She had sent him away to school 
because she thought the residential school 
would afford him the best possible educa- 
tion, but she had always tried to “ be good ” 
to Joseph. The worker first recognized Mrs. 
Black’s disappointment and later gave some 
interpretation of Joseph’s need to be at 
home. His excellent mental equipment was 
stressed and the possibility of his attending 
public school presented. Reassured con- 
cerning Joseph’s intelligence, Mrs. Black 
readily accepted this possibility and asked 
the worker’s help in making necessary 
arrangements. 

After learning that the principal would 
allow Joseph to remain in school for another 
semester in order to make up his previous 
failure which must be canceled before he 
could enter the District school, the worker 
again talked with Joseph. He accepted with- 
out emotion his mother’s wish to have him 
continue in school, as well as the necessity 
to make up the back work before going 
home. He wouldn’t mind anything, if he 
could just live with his family. 

The back work was made up without diffi- 
culty, and at the end of the school year 
Joseph left with a good record. At his own 
suggestion, he enrolled in summer school 
in the District, feeling that it would be wise 
for him to start the new program on a limited 
schedule. During the summer, the worker’s 
contact was not regular. Joseph seemed to 
have little need of her; interest in his new 
experience apparently pushed everything 
else into the background. When the fall 
term opened, she was on vacation, so school 
arrangements were left to Mrs. Black. 
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When Joseph was next seen, he seemed 
nervous and apprehensive, as well as criti- 
cal of the students, who had not made 
friendly advances. It was learned from the 
school advisor that Mrs. Black had offered 
to pay students for reading to Joseph and 
for guiding him around the school buildings 
and, as a result, his contacts had been limited 
to the students who were paid. 

This made it clear to the worker that Mrs. 
Black would follow her established pattern 
in relation to Joseph, if she were left with- 
out help. Through her need to overindulge, 
she would make difficulties for him in the 
new setting. With some interpretation of 
what she was doing, Mrs. Black was able to 
consider with the worker other ways of 
handling Joseph’s problems. 

Discussion with Joseph of what had hap- 
pened and of his feeling concerning it re- 
vealed that he wanted to be liked for himself 
and not for his parent’s money. As the 
worker thought with him of approaches that 
might be used to help him get acquainted 
with the students, it was decided that his 
knowledge of radio might offer an acceptable 
meeting ground for boys eager for knowl- 
edge in this field. Joseph had always been 
interested in radio, and since leaving the 
residential school had been granted an ama- 
teur’s operating license. It was not hard 
to find students eager to exchange reading 
and guide service for instruction in radio 
and in a short time Joseph had a satisfactory 
arrangement worked out for himself over 
which he was genuinely pleased. His skill 
in the physics laboratory was another avenue 
of contact, and, by the end of his first semes- 
ter in the school, he was entirely comfortable 
in his relationships to the other students. 

During this time, as well as during the 
second semester, the worker saw Joseph once 
a week, using the interviews to help him 
bring out feeling in any area important to 
him. However, although his relationship 
to the worker seemed entirely comfortable, 
he seemed to have little need of her after the 
first difficult adjustments had been made. 

During Joseph’s senior year the inter- 
views were, for the most part, initiated by 
him and were, therefore, somewhat irregular, 
their frequency depending on his own need 
for contact. Mrs. Black was eager for him 
to go to college. Since Joseph was not 








interested in academic training after high 
school, he experienced some conflict in try- 
ing to reach a decision as to what he would 
do after graduation. He was sure that if he 
continued in school he would want technical 
training in radio, and that such training 
would not satisfy his mother’s desire for 
prestige which she felt could be gained 
through training and acceptance in a profes- 
sion. With help, he was able to handle his 
anxiety over the necessity of disappointing 
his mother and to devote most of his energy 
to exploring the possibilities for the kind of 
training he wanted. This exploration proved 
very discouraging, since no school of engi- 
neering would promise anything in the way 
of practical experience to a blind student. 
Joseph, however, became increasingly able 
to handle his frustration over this attitude 
and to meet frankly the objections raised by 
those whom he interviewed. 

By the end of his senior year, Joseph had 
not been able to gain acceptance either for 
training or employment. Soon after the close 
of school, however, he went to a near-by 
army field on his own initiative and con- 
vinced the authorities that he could hold a 
job there. The trial period agreed to is now 
over and he is regularly employed repairing 
radio transmitters for army planes. His 
enthusiasm for the job is great, but certainly 
no greater than his mother’s pride over his 
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achievement, which has entirely offset her 
earlier disappointment in him. 

From the situations here described, it 
seems apparent that the limitations experi- 
enced by each of these individuals could not 
be attributed to the physical handicap of 
blindness nor to the lack of facilities for cop- 
ing with it. Rather, they were due to the 
emotional disturbances growing out of the 
attitude of family and society toward the 
blind individual. The need for adequate 
facilities for education and vocational train- 
ing, and the obligation placed on society to 
provide such facilities, cannot be overesti- 
mated. Such provision, however, is not 
enough ; for, as we have seen, the blind indi- 
vidual very often is so emotionally disturbed 
that, in spite of excellent mental equipment, 
he is unable to use available facilities. 

For such an individual there should be 
easy access to a case worker. Guided by her 
appreciation of the interplay of human rela- 
tionships, she must work to help him substi- 
tute for the insecurity caused by feelings of 
rejection and frustration an emotional secur- 
ity growing out of his recognition of his 
worth as a person, and his feeling that he is 
being genuinely accepted by his family and 
by society on the basis of that worth. Only 
when such security is achieved by the blind 
person will he be free to function up to the 
limit of his capacity. 


Are We Ready? 


HertTHaA Kraus 


HE APPOINTMENT of former Gov- 

ernor Lehman as director of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation under the Depart- 
ment of State has revealed to a wider public 
the beginning of important governmental 
preparation for relief, rehabilitation, and 
reconstruction on an international scale, 
while war is still upon us. 


It is vitally important, if we are to win this war, 
that we be ready with plans, with materials and 
resources, and with personnel to follow up military 
operation with emergency food, emergency shelter, 
emergency clothing and emergency medical facili- 
ties to give assistance to the men and women who 


have kept burning . . . the will to survive and 
be free. . . . But beyond the military necessities 
there is an additional consideration—the uncontest- 
able fact that the development of measures of relief 
and rehabilitation will go far towards shortening 
the war, and a very long way in helping to create 
the kind of stable, equitable and enduring peace 
which all America must seek and strive for. Do 
you think that the peoples of the earth who are now 
sacrificing and laboring and dying so that this new 
and better world may come into being—do you 
think that they will compromise for anything less? 
We must extend to these peoples the full assur- 
ances of America and its allies that along with our 
liberating armies will come the quick assistance of 
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a working and effective democracy-—that supplies 
of food, clothing, shelter and medicines and the 
basic measures of rehabilitation are ready to give 
the common man and woman a new chance for 
life. . . . This is a tremendous work—this is the 
work which of its very nature must challenge the 
abilities and the resources of all Americans and all 
men of good will everywhere.! 

There are many aspects of such work and 
its preparation that should vitally concern 
the social work profession. Our training 
and experience should qualify us to make a 
significant contribution to it, in close co- 
operation with members of other professions. 
Are we ready, willing, and available to help 
in the shaping of wide-flung plans for serv- 
ices ministering to human needs? Are we 
ready to function in their actual operation 
on various levels? Are we as a profession 
united as to the most significant goals of 
such international service and as to the most 
effective ways and means of implementing 
them in the innumerable details of interna- 
tional relief administration and social wel- 
fare planning for reconstruction? 

It seems urgent indeed to provide oppor- 
tunities for thoughtful and thorough discus- 
sion of some of these questions both among 
ourselves and—if and when we are ready— 
jointly with members of other professional 
groups, public health administrators, edu- 
cators, political scientists, nutritionists, phy- 
sicians, nurses, city planners, and many 
others, all vitally concerned and eager to 
serve. 

Within our own ranks, the matter of 
planned preparation of our own professional 
contribution, specifically the problem of 
training, may need to receive primary atten- 
tion. Already a number of groups outside 
the social work field have made concrete 
plans for training programs in line with 
reconstruction work, or are well started on 
such training. On the graduate level, Co- 
lumbia University initiated last summer a 
one-year training plan for both a civilian 
group and a group of navy officers specializ- 
ing in relief administration and reconstruc- 
tion. The Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has launched a similar 
undertaking, with emphasis on the prepara- 
tion of various professional groups for 


_*“Lehman Discusses Food as a Weapon.” New 
York Times, February 1, 1943, p. 6. 
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highly specialized and technical services in 
distinct geographic and cultural areas. 
Under the auspices of the army, a training 
unit for officers preparing for military gov- 
ernment in occupied territory has been set 
up on the campus of the University of Vir- 
ginia, organized with considerable emphasis 
on relief administration abroad. 

A considerable number of colleges through- 
out the country are in the process of reor- 
ganizing their curriculum in order to provide 
for undergraduate students, men and women, 
a new field of concentration, sometimes 
equivalent to a new inter-departmental major 
in international relief and reconstruction 
services. This development has been some- 
what accelerated by the strong desire of 
many conscientious objectors to be prepared 
for active reconstruction service during and 
after the war as a positive expression of their 
basic concern for their fellow men. General 
Hershey of selective service has approved 
an order setting up a Civilian Public Service 
Training Corps for this group, roughly com- 
parable to the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
The members of this training corps must be 
college or university students satisfying a 
number of specific requirements, in addition 
to enrolment in a college program which will 
provide a significant and satisfactory train- 
ing for relief administration. The general 
supervision and administration of this pro- 
gram have been put in the hands of a special 
educational council which functions as a sub- 
committee of the National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors. 

This plan has stimulated a variety of new 
programs, mainly in the colleges of the his- 
toric peace churches, the Friends, the Men- 
nonites, and the Brethren. It should, how- 
ever, be understood that many other colleges 
also wish to meet an increasing demand of 
the student group who wish to become better 
informed as to human needs in war and post- 
war periods, and useful in meeting them. 

While the Columbia and Michigan pro- 
grams have been developed under the 
leadership of the faculty in international ad- 
ministration and government, undergraduate 
programs are being sponsored by a variety of 
campus groups and departments, largely de- 
pending on available leadership and special- 
ized interest of individuals. 
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The graduate schools of social work, with 
the exception of Bryn Mawr,? have not yet 
offered any specific preparation for interna- 
tional service, but there is increasing interest 
and a growing recognition that some prepa- 
ration~supplementing standard social work 
training should be made available on a 
professional level. Among educators and 
workers who have had experience in the 
foreign service field during World War I 
and more recently, there seems to be agree- 
ment in regard to certain points: 

1. The task of international relief and 
social reconstruction is highly responsible 
and complex and requires a combination of 
attitudes and skills, of knowledge and moral 
stamina, not readily available. 

2. Services will be operated against a 
background of a disrupted economy, a mini- 
mum of local resources, among people rep- 
resenting many different nationalities, differ- 
ent culture patterns, and a variety of lan- 
guages. They will be conditioned by years 
of privation, suffering, neglect of elementary 
wants. 

3. In attempting to relieve even the 
most pressing needs, at least three different 
periods of service planning and operation 
should be visualized: 

a. A period of “ first aid,” in response 
to certain acute situations. 

b. A period of temporary emergency 
services on a large scale, offering a simpli- 
fied, somewhat crude pattern of service 
for quick but temporary relief and begin- 
ning rehabilitation. 

c. A period of reconstruction in which 
international services should become inte- 
grated into comprehensive planning of the 
several national communities and should 
contribute actively to their development. 


4. All these services will call for workers 
representing a wide variety of backgrounds, 
experiences, skills and maturity ; a combina- 
tion of administrators and organizers with 
technicians and specialists, of foreign service 


* Daring the last two years and again during the 
second semester of the present academic year, a 
seminar in international relief administration has 
been offered in the Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research. A more compre- 
hensive but concentrated program preparing for 
service abroad will be available in the form of a 
special summer institute, probably supplemented by 
a practice unit in a camp emphasizing skills and 
language training. 
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workers with members of the national com- 
munities in which the service is set up. 

5. A greater variety of skills will be desir- 
able, if not required, during the first aid 
period than later, because services will deal 
more directly with suffering and needy indi- 
viduals and because the national communi- 
ties will yield fewer collaborators than in 
the later periods of increasing order and 
stability. 

Among highly controversial issues may be 
listed the following: 

1. Should foreign service concentrate on 
first aid and some temporary emergency 
service, without planning to participate in 
any function of long range and integrated 
planning in close collaboration with local 
groups ? 

2. Should it concentrate on the suffering 
individual alone, giving direct and intensive 
help as far as possible? 

3. Or should it assume some responsi- 
bility toward helping to establish broad com- 
munity attitudes and resources that would 
express a vision of this elusive Better World 
Order as applied to certain areas of human 
needs under post-war conditions? 

4. If so, should it also plan on assistance 
in developing local and international leader- 
ship for such services along many profes- 
sional and technical lines, as one of its poten- 
tial and major contributions to reconstruc- 
tion? This would involve both the provision 
of a variety of formal training centers on 
foreign soil and a conscientious and careful 
effort to include as staff members and 
student workers of the international operat- 
ing service a rather high quota of selected 
participants from the national communities 
in which service is to be set up. These 
workers would have to be helped to develop 
needed skills and “ desirable ” attitudes. 

It is evident that different points of view 
in regard to these questions greatly influence 
the blueprint for training and preparation of 
the foreign service worker and his very 
selection. 

Perhaps we see him functioning mainly as 
the Samaritan during the first aid period, 
where every willing hand may count and 
where an overwhelming amount of tangible 
needs among famine sufferers, victims of 
epidemics, the homeless, the orphaned, the 
aged, the sick, and the wounded will call for 
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some speedy response. If so, we shall cer- 
tainly wish to include all those eager young 
people who are moved by an intense desire 
to be of some constructive use amidst de- 
struction and to express in a humble way— 
understandable across all the barriers of 
strange languages and culture patterns— 
their faith in brotherhood. Theirs may be- 
come a most valid contribution, if we suc- 
ceed in giving them some understanding of 
the problems involved, a little more back- 
ground as to the setting of future services, 
and a little more skill in understanding 
people in trouble than they may bring along 
as part of their natural equipment. 

If, however, we plan on using a large 
number of these young helpers (and their 
counterparts from many nations, including 
those on whose territory services will be 
needed), then experienced organizers, ca- 
pable teachers and leaders of these units will 
also be greatly needed to plan and direct 
their activities and to help them in meeting 
the day-by-day problems of actual contacts 
with suffering and distraught people. Surely 
here is a challenge to the social work profes- 
sion and a function for which some prepara- 
tion may be needed. 

From the special knowledge and skills that 
we claim, from our knowledge of people, our 
knowledge of human relationships, and our 
knowledge of planning and administering 
social resources in accordance with individ- 
ual and group needs, we must contribute to 
this area of practically unlimited demand. 
For there will be a tremendous shortage of 
leadership and tools for salvage, rehabilita- 
tion, and reconstruction. Right now, some 
educators or social administrators should be 
available to help in the quickly emerging 
undergraduate and graduate training pro- 
grams to focus more attention on people in 
need (and a little less on the mechanics of 
international organization), to underline the 
basic essentials of social welfare planning, 
and to awaken a keen awareness of the 
meaning of a different economic and social 
history and different mores. 

Beyond meeting this responsibility for 
training programs outside our own profes- 
sional group, we may wish to offer knowl- 
edge and specific direction to social workers 
in training and to those already experienced 
and active in the field, perhaps also to mem- 
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bers of those closely related professions with 
whom there would be close co-operation in 
many of the foreign service programs. We 
should begin to define the functional areas 
in which we are most likely to be useful and 
the subject matter and skills which, added to 
our equipment, may increase our usefulness. 

The client groups who are likely to need 
help will be either people who have been 
displaced in connection with the war effort, 
or people who have remained in their own 
setting but have for some reason become 
dependent. Although both groups will need 
similar services in most regards, they will 
be conditioned by different experiences, and 
their opportunities to use normal family, 
neighborhood, or organized community re- 
sources will also be affected in rather differ- 
ent ways. 

War refugees, evacuees, deportees, workers 
of different nationalities forced to work in 
Axis countries, settlers infiltrated by the 
Axis into foreign regions, prisoners of war— 
all may need help in finding temporary 
refuge, transportation, and maintenance in 
moving toward their old home or a new 
destination, and a variety of services in 
rebuilding shattered communities or creating 
new settlements in strange surroundings. 

The worker will also be confronted with 
the varied claims and needs of those who 
have not been dislocated—the famine suf- 
ferers, the sick and the wounded, the desti- 
tute, the homeless, the unemployed, and 
those lacking essentials for production. 
Many of these people will be suffering also 
from severe emotional disturbances. Not all 
can be helped—and the selection of those 
from each group whose needs should be 
given preferential treatment, or the exclusion 
of entire groups from speedy attention, will 
become one of the gravest responsibilities of 
the worker in the field. 

It is no novel task to the social work pro- 
fession to define and establish eligibility for 
different categories and to organize their 
intake—yet how different may be the setting 
in a foreign and war-torn community. It is 
not novel to provide subsistence and medical 
relief as a first aid phase of a service pro- 
gram following some catastrophe—yet we 
prepare in minute detail principles and tech- 
niques of disaster relief for emergencies 
which may occur within our own border- 
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lines, in a thoroughly familiar setting 
and with the backing of important reserves 
in manpower and material of near-by 
communities. 

We do know a great deal about providing 
such essentials as food, shelter, clothing and 
household supplies, health and_ sanitation, 
child care, work and professional training, 
education and recreation, training for leader- 
ship. We have been handling information 
services and offering legal aid; we have 
dealt with problems of identification and 
transportation; and, above all, we have 
knowledge and skill in counseling and offer- 
ing guidance. We are, however, used to 
practicing in all these areas with the aid of 
community resources—both human and ma- 
terial—on which we can count and on the 
basis of a rather specialized division of func- 
tions. We are helped in understanding our 


present clients by our common language and 
by the fact that people seeking help fall into 
more or less familiar categories of needs, so 
that, up to a certain extent, their problems 
can be and have been anticipated by the de- 
velopment of organized group services which 
are now readily available to function within 


our treatment plan. 

Shall we be able to understand with equal 
readiness people in great trouble, using lan- 
guages not our own, suffering from complex 
needs, in many ways different from our own 
experience and background? Shall we have 
the skill and creative imagination to start 
new group services or to adjust and remodel 
familiar ones, before we lose ourselves in the 
hopeless task of meeting their innumerable 
and urgent problems, worker by worker, 
case by case? 

The key people in every area of interna- 
tional relief and social reconstruction will 
need to be community organizers of first 
rank, willing and able to develop both tem- 
porary and permanent plans for organized 
group services in a thoroughly democratic 
spirit and in full recognition of existing and 
emerging resources of the national com- 
munity in which they function. 

The handing out of food in the first aid 
period and the establishment of canteens and 
feeding centers should quickly yield to child 
health programs, to increased production 
strengthened by educational and vocational 
services, and to work programs. The first 


aid provision of temporary shelters and 
makeshift equipment should quickly yield to 
town planning and low-cost housing pro- 
grams, possibly to include co-operative pro- 
duction and distribution of homes and house- 
hold supplies. First aid programs in child 
care should quickly yield to the development 
of permanent social, health, and recreational 
resources for children and their families. 
Temporary provisions for destitute displaced 
people should be absorbed in comprehensive 
and effective planning for their speedy re- 
patriation—or for resettlement on new ter- 
ritory, with all its implications of complete 
community planning and adjustment services 
to a new national community. 

These are community organization tasks 
of no mean size, staggering to most of us, 
even if they were undertaken on American 
soil. They are vastly complicated by the 
necessity of tactful and intelligent co-opera- 
tion with community organizers and special- 
ists from many allied nations, and with what- 
ever national and minority group we aim to 
help in developing and expediting their own 
workable schemes. 

If we assume that these national groups 
will be strong and united, resourceful and 
materially independent after the war, ready 
to tackle their own problems and to work 
out their own solutions, then the foreign 
service worker may not be called upon to 
render more than very passing assistance in 
such planning, perhaps only rather special- 
ized technical consultation. If, however, we 
are inclined to fear that such assumptions 
are highly hypothetical and unrealistic, the 
service agency and the foreign service 
worker, especially the person competent in 
community organization, social welfare plan- 
ning, and social administration, must expect 
to stand by and to contribute over a longer 
period and much more substantially to the 
rebuilding of'a shattered world. 

All these tasks as they have been out- 
lined briefly are not likely to call for very 
different equipment, whether administered 
under the auspices of some international 
authority representing governmental re- 
sponsibility for reconstruction or whether 
entrusted in certain parts to voluntary serv- 
ice organizations. They all will need staffs 
combining qualified planners and adminis- 
trators with the skills of many specialists. 
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Both groups will need junior aides and as- 
sistants, of more limited experience and 
qualifications, perhaps, but willing and able 
to continue learning many essentials on the 
job under the right teachers and group 
leaders. 

Both the public and voluntary organiza- 
tions must work closely with a host of col- 
laborators from the countries served: on 
their staffs, in detached service units, on 
committees, and in international commis- 
sions. In every one of these combinations, 
they will have the grave responsibility of 
demonstrating the validity of the democratic 
process in day-by-day contacts and in the 
face of any possible challenge. They must 
be not only administrators, technicians, and 
specialists, not only ambassadors of good 
will, but also ambassadors of democracy, 
sent out to its very frontiers or into hostile 
territory. 

How can we help them prepare for these 
tasks and functions? For the sake of open- 
ing the discussion of this wide and largely 
unexplored field, some definite recommenda- 
tions may be listed: 

Workers, especially those going out for 
the first aid period of service, should have 
practical skills in taking care of people’s ele- 
mentary needs and/or in the management 
of offices, camps, institutions, health and 
neighborhood centers, farm rehabilitation 
units, and transportation. They should all 
have the basic knowledge related to under- 
standing people and skill in interviewing and 
recording. 

Skills will be very useful, but they are not 
enough. Workers should realize the im- 
portance of knowing the language of the 
people with whom they wish to work. In- 
tensive and practical language training, 
applicable to their activities and day-by-day 
functions, will be greatly needed. 

The worker must bring some background 
of knowledge in regard to the recent history, 
national economy, and government of the 
different communities in which services may 
be needed. He must also know something 
about their people, their educational and 
other ideologies, their traditional ways of 
life. In addition to necessarily limited 
knowledge, he must bring an attitude and 
a technique that will help him quickly to 
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learn more about all these matters after he 
gets into the field, so that all his planning 
and services will be conditioned by his sin- 
cere regard for the importance of different 
culture patterns. 

The worker must know about human 
beings, their attitudes, their behavior, their 
individual and group relations. He must 
also understand himself and his own reac- 
tions to other people. 

Finally, he must know a good deal about 
planning and organizing services in a strange 
setting, frequently without the ordinary re- 
sources of a normal community. He must 
be aware of the fact that all services should 
aim to meet people’s needs as we recognize 
them, in the most effective and economical 
way. The foreign service worker has a 
responsibility for selecting the right methods 
of service, for continuously adjusting the 
services to changing needs. Where service 
is non-existent and has to flow from his own 
ability to combine an understanding of people 
with whatever meager material and tools 
may be available—all to be welded into a 
new resource by the magic of the human 
mind—he must be wide-awake to the chal- 
lenge of numerous choices in effecting the 
most productive and creative combination. 

To the working out of such a combina- 
tion, social workers must bring their sensi- 
tivity to human suffering, a clear vision of 
a more nearly ideal social order in which 
human needs will be met by well planned 
services, and skill in designing and operating 
these services. Each small, temporary serv- 
ice must be in line with this vision, each must 
bring it a little closer to reality. 
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Case Work and Day Care 


.The Beginnings of a Municipal Program 


CALLMAN RAWLEY 


N October 19, 1941, workers from the 
private family agencies began to take 
applications in the public schools of St. Louis 
for day care for the children of working 
mothers. This had been organized by the 
Social Planning Council as a city-wide serv- 
ice, with a special department of the council, 
known as the Metropolitan Bureau for War- 
time Child Care, set up to administer it. Each 
nursery was to be situated in a school and 
was to have a head teacher, a social worker, 
two assistant teachers, a cook, a matron, and 
a number of volunteers. It would be open 
from 7 a.M. to 6 p.m., Monday through 
Saturday, and would have some 40 children, 
ranging in age from two to five years. In 
schools where there were no kindergartens 
a limited number of five-year-olds were to 
be admitted. For those older, some kind of 
group care after school was being planned. 
The whole program was organized as a 
wartime measure, with the schools lending 
the plant, the WPA lending assistant teach- 
ers, and the private family agencies lending 
case workers, supervisors, and a case con- 
sultant, all of whom remained attached to 
their original agencies. The only staff on 
the pay roll of the Metropolitan Bureau 
were the executive secretary, the head 
teachers, the cooks, and the matrons. 
Although the service was not to be con- 
fined to mothers working in war industries, 
the impetus for it arose out of the rapid 
and colossal growth in the number in this 
group in St. Louis. The first pressure 
manifested itself in a great increase in the 
demand on family agencies for day care. 
Then came public anxiety over the problem. 
Finally, in June, 1942, a school survey re- 
vealed that in the opinion of the mothers 
themselves thousands of children were either 
getting unsatisfactory care or none at all. 
The original concern over the welfare of 
these children would by itself have led to a 
purely custodial type of program. Two fac- 
tors served to alter this. One was that 
the leadership for organization had been 


taken by the Social Planning Council, a 
social agency professionally bound to use 
the skills of case work, which are not cus- 
todial in nature. Another was that good 
day-nursery care itself is no longer only 
custodial. The day nursery movement has 
in recent years taken to itself the skills of 
the nursery school, with its interest in child 
development, and has learned the need for 
case work to help in the realization of its 
own objectives. Thus, the present stages 
of development of the day nursery move- 
ment and of case work have combined to 
carry the public’s protective interest to a 
higher level, in which the objective becomes 
the growth of the child and case work serves 
to help the parents collaborate in that ob- 
jective. This means that every day care 
center must have a trained case worker, as 
well as a trained nursery school teacher. 

The first stage of our intake suffered 
from the fact that the day care centers were 
not yet actually set up and that intake had 
to be used as a source of information to 
tell us where the mothers needed the first 
centers and how soon, how many children 
and what age groups would be brought in, 
what hours suited the mothers best, and so 
on. We had to determine quickly what 
was fixed and known in our program, as a 
point of reference to which the mothers 
could relate and from which the workers 
could help them go on or turn back, hold- 
ing both their final decision and their im- 
mediate plan in abeyance until they could 
see the actual nursery that would be set up 
in their neighborhood. Although we should 
have preferred to have had fewer unknowns 
to start with, their presence was not without 
value in giving mothers an opportunity to 
stop and think about what their working 
and continuing to care for their children in 
the present way for possibly another month 
or two would do to them; or, if they were 
not yet working, whether they could wait 
that long—in other words, just how much 
they wanted to work and why. 
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What, then, was definite and grounded on 
conviction in our program? In the relation 
of the family agencies to it there were three 
things: When possible there would be one 
worker to each unit; all the work would be 
done in the unit; and the worker would be 
known to the client as the day care worker, 
not the family agency worker. 

We arrived at this as a result of experi- 
ence in a single nursery before the estab- 
lishment of the Metropolitan Bureau. What 
bright prospects we started with there! The 
mothers were young, they were bright, they 
were self-supporting, without prior contact 
with social agencies. They had problems of 
relationship to their children and, when they 
heard in their mothers’ club how case work 
could help them with those problems, they 
jumped at the opportunity. The workers 
were excited and a little dazed. 

When the excitement wore off, we dis- 
covered that the mothers had become un- 
comfortable and were breaking appointments 
and seeking ways of ending their confact, 
not knowing where it would lead them nor 
how to end it. It became hard to keep 
a focus on the subject of their original 
interest—their relation to their children— 
even though this was what had brought 
most of them to seek nursery care. (Most 
of these mothers were not working during 
this period.) Soon the workers found them- 
selves carrying the whole initiative. The 
reasons, we learned, were several: The 
cases were scattered among a number of 
workers; the mothers were women with 
strong egos and good self-control; their 
children were not so much beyond their con- 
trol or understanding that they wanted to 
assume the responsibility and discipline of a 
child-guidance experience ; after a second or 
third interview, when the mother’s part in 
the problems of her child began to come 
out with the consequent obligation to con- 
tinue along intimate, self-revelatory lines, 
the process became grueling and often more 
than they wanted. 

We saw then that we had gotten too far 
off the course of the function of the nursery 
and that we were distorting its natural 
processes by special interests and habits of 
thought and work carried over from the 
family agency. Even if we had had the right 
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to do this, there was no mistaking the fact 
that the mothers would not let us do it. 
Their own excellent orientation to the nurs- 
ery prevented us from confusing them about 
its purpose. We realized then that before 
we could be useful, we should have to learn 
thoroughly what a nursery is and does and 
become as much a part of it as possible. 
This led us to our principal problem, the 
problem of identification. 

Our experience had shown that the 
worker loaned by the family agency would 
have to be known as the nursery worker 
and share real nursery responsibilities with 
the teachers if our work with the mothers 
were to have functional pertinence and ne- 
cessity. Only in this way could they know 
that the worker belonged in the nursery as a 
part of the service. How far could we go in 
this respect, however, without getting into 
trouble with the other agency in which the 
nursery was situated? This nursery hap- 
pened to be in a neighborhood house with 
which we had excellent relations. But could 
a group work agency take a worker from a 
family agency in on such an intimate basis 
and allow her to represent its nursery service 
to the mothers without also supervising that 
worker, since it alone had administrative 
responsibility for the operation of the nurs- 
ery? And what would the family agency 
get out of such an arrangement? If its 
worker entered so closely into the function 
of another agency, she would lose one iden- 
tity without fully gaining another. On the 
other hand, if the worker were on the pay 
roll of the neighborhood house, would the 
group work agency be qualified to supervise 
a case work function? These are some of 
the inner contradictions of a non-autonomous 
agency service, which I shall leave now to 
get back to the difficulties of adjustment in 
the Metropolitan Bureau. 

These difficulties were of three kinds: 
those inherent in day care service itself, 
those arising from the differences between 
family case work and nursery case work, and 
those inherent in the structure of the Metro- 
politan Bureau. 

Those inherent in the structure, whatever 
the unavoidable necessity for such a struc- 
ture in our case, seem to me to diffuse 
administrative and supervisory responsibility 








among too many people and too many agen- 
cies and do not, I am afraid, permit the 
worker to become sufficiently acquainted and 
identified with the detailed operation of the 
day care unit. Where she and the teacher 
are not employed by the same agency and 
responsible to the same executive, will there 
not be lacking an inner necessity (the neces- 
sity, in the last analysis, of their jobs de- 
pending upon it) to put their best into 
learning how to work and develop together ? 
Where this necessity does not exist, it be- 
comes a matter of individual volition and 
sense of professional obligation, which may 
or may not be enough. At any rate, where a 
worker remains attached to another agency, 
he is apt to feel himself an outsider and to 
act like one. We have yet to learn how to 
give him, under these conditions, a sense 
of belonging in the everyday business of the 
nursery so that he can get into a close 
collaborative relationship with the teacher 
which will have organic necessity for both 
her and the mother. We know that workers 
can often learn to function satisfactorily 
against structural handicaps if they under- 
stand in advance how the handicaps will 
affect their work and if they make allowances 
for this effect in practice. But there is a 
limit to what can be done, and it remains to 
be seen whether we can overcome these 
difficulties. 

Entering into our learning process were 
certain striking differences between a family 
agency and a day care center.’ For ex- 
ample, the day care program is focused and 
built around the growth needs of the child, 
and, unless the worker has the same focus 
in her discussions with the teacher and the 
mothers, she will not be talking the same 
language nor will she have the same ob- 
jective. For this she needs not only an 
identical point of view (which is not the 
family agency’s), but some experience with 
nursery-age children, or, at the very least, 
familiarity with the literature on nursery 
education and child development, with the 


1T 4m not one of those who believe that the 
helping process in the family agency is the same as 
the helping process in the nursery because both 
deal with family situations. To me this assump- 
tion obliterates the distinguishing features of this 
particular setting and makes it merely another 
family agency. The practical effect is to lead 
workers to use day care as a means of getting at 
family problems. 
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plant or equipment of her own day care 
unit, with what the teacher does there and 
the experiences the children go through. 

Another difference is in the clients them- 
selves—moderately aggressive, self-reliant 
people who know what they want. How far 
can one go in relationship with them? In 
what way do they need a case worker at 
all? These questions present a difficulty 
only if the kind of relationship and help 
one is thinking of is family case work. From 
the nursery point of view there is no diffi- 
culty, for the help a nursery worker gives a 
parent—help in understanding what a nurs- 
ery is, in making a decision about it, and in 
learning how to use it well—has nothing to 
do with the strength of the latter’s ego, 
and her aggressiveness and self-reliance have 
nothing to do with whether she needs it. 
The nursery contact may not be as deep as 
the dependency relationship in family case 
work because the need for a nursery does 
not stir the depths as much as the need for 
relief, but it is deep and active enough for 
the purpose the nursery serves. 

A third striking difference is that in the 
family agency the whole professional respon- 
sibility for helping people is carried by the 
worker. No one else sees a client profes- 
sionally. To the latter the worker is the 
agency. In a day care center the profes- 
sional responsibility is divided between 
worker and teacher. Case work is only a 
part of the service and is executed as a part 
and not as a whole—as the functional com- 
plement, that is, of the teacher’s work. 
(This is on the assumption that the teacher 
cannot carry out the nursery’s total respon- 
sibility to the parents and the children: she 
does not have the time nor the skill, nor 
could she keep her essential function with 
the child clear if she attempted it.) 

If there can be said to be a central role, 
the teacher, as the one who carries out the 
day care responsibility for the children, prob- 
ably has it. At any rate, it is likely to 
seem so to the mothers, not only because the 
teacher is the one who is caring for the 
children, but also because it is she who can 
tell them firsthand how the children are 
getting along in the nursery. And it is her 
job to do so. At the very beginning, in fact, 
the mother and teacher will want to meet— 
the mother to see what kind of person she is 
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leaving her child with, the teacher to begin 
her professional relationship to the parent 
and to get information about the child which 
she needs for her work. This, by the way, 
answers the question of who should get the 
information about the child’s habits, health 
history, and level of development. 

This professional relation between teacher 
and parent is thus functional and necessary. 
But where workers and teachers both see 
parents, they will be afraid of getting into 
each other’s way or of pre-empting from 
each other’s relationship to the parents. 
This anxiety can only be resolved by a stable 
and correct division of responsibilities. The 
material for true collaboration is to be found 
in an understanding of each other’s job and 
respect for each other’s professional com- 
petence, in a common purpose, and perhaps 
in some common elements of training and 
point of view. Both have the common pur- 
pose of helping people use the nursery con- 
structively and both have a common interest 
in personality development. They do not, 
of course, use the same method, nor do they 
have quite the same understanding of per- 
sonality, but the difference is not so great 
as to keep them apart on their common 
practical problems if the worker is as will- 
ing as the teacher to use everyday practice as 
her touchstone. From this angle I am not 
sure that the difference cannot be a very 
good thing for them both. At any rate, no 
job in social work, from the beginning of a 
parent’s and child’s use of a service to the 
end, is more dependent on a_ symbiotic 
relation between people of two different 
professions. 

What is the worker’s component in this 
relationship? In intake she gives the parent 
an opportunity to understand what the nurs- 
ery is and the conditions for acceptance for 
care. She sees her through the experience 
of deciding whether or not to use the nursery 
and of learning how to make herself eligible 
and how to begin to use it. In the follow-up 
she sees the parent through uncertainties or 
anxieties remaining from intake and through 
the consequences of her action in working 
and using day care. These consequences 
take many shapes, from problems of indi- 
vidual behavior, health, or attendance which 
the teacher brings to the attention of the 
worker, to difficulties in bearing the sepa- 
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ration from the child or entrusting his 
growth to someone else, or paying the fee, 
or carrying the double burden of worker 
and mother. The worker also helps the 
parent to collaborate actively with the nurs- 
ery so that the child may have a constructive 
experience there to which the parent has 
made some contribution. When the child 
has outgrown this experience, or when the 
nursery has stopped serving its purpose for 
either of them, the worker helps them to a 
constructive ending. 

The experience of bringing nursery-age 
children into day care is so full of strong 
conflicting emotions for parent and child 
that discussion alone is not enough to bring 
them to a decision based on their true feel- 
ings and on the facts about the nursery; 
nor will discussion alone prepare them ade- 
quately for the proper use of the nursery. 
For this parent and child need actually to 
see the day care center functioning and meet 
the teacher. This visit to the nursery is a 
regular part of our intake process. It is a 
step which appeals to common sense and 
which our early experience in the neighbor- 
hood house nursery amply indicated as a 
practical necessity. It is a part of the intake 
process which has been tested in practice 
in a number of places and which has been 
described very well elsewhere.? 

In its simplicity it has many virtues. To 
the child it gives the opportunity to experi- 
ence what the nursery is and to form a 
desire for it or an antipathy, placing him at 
once in the position of an active party in the 
whole matter, participating in the family’s 
decision about it. If he were thrust into 
the new environment without this or against 
his wish, all his resistance and fear would 
come out in the nursery and make his ex- 
perience there destructive. And who has a 
better right to play an active part than he, 
who, after all, is the one who has to live in 
the nursery and learn how to enter upon a 
strange new relationship to a teacher and to 
children whom he does not know? 


To the mother it gives an opportunity, if 
she has not already had one, to view day 


*“ The Dynamics of Functional Case Work in a 
Progressive Day Nursery,” by Dorothy Curtis 
Melby, Salvation Army, Baltimore. 

Unpublished thesis by Miss Barbara Hansen, 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 1942. 
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care from the point of view of the child as 
well as from her own. In this brief respite 
from her problems she may establish, for 
the moment, a common focus with the 
nursery—the welfare of the child—and to 
that extent be realistic and responsible in 
her use of it. (To view the problem from 
the child’s point of view is to be respon- 
sible.) This sets the direction for the kind 
of participation that the nursery tries to 
sustain throughout the child’s stay. The 
child’s development at this age is to a great 
extent in relation to the parents, and de- 
pends, therefore, on their participating real- 
istically and responsibly. The nursery visit 
also serves the purpose of giving the mother 
an advance view of how the child will feel 
about the nursery and use it, hastening and 
making concrete the process of helping her 
change from a custodial idea of day care, if 
that is what she started with, to a nursery 
idea, if this is what she decides she wants 
after she knows what it is. 

To the worker the nursery visit has great 
diagnostic value. The way the child leaves 
the mother and takes to the teacher and to 
the nursery environment, and the mother’s 
reaction to this, begins to indicate to the 
worker what value the child has to the 
mother, the kind of relationship there is be- 
tween them, and how ready she is to turn 
him over to another person, to carry nursery 
responsibilities and to use the nursery for 
his benefit. Sometimes, if her tie to him is 
weak, just seeing that he takes to the nursery 
and can bear separation from her will make 
her decide that she is in danger of losing 
him and that she must not let him go. Ina 
surer relationship, however, this experience 
may be the very thing to settle her doubts 
about how he will take day care and separa- 
tion and reassure her that it is all right to 
go ahead. 

Let me mention, in passing, two other 
steps in our intake: a very simple applica- 
tion blank filled out by the applying parent, 
and ‘contact with the second parent. The 
purpose of the blank is to activate the parent 
immediately in relation to the nursery and 
to give her a sense of the atmosphere of 
parent responsibility in which it operates. 
The purpose of the consultation with the 
second parent is to get the whole family into 
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the making of the decision about the nursery 
and about the mother’s working, so as to 
prevent a clash of wills between the parents 
from disturbing the child later. It serves 
also to give them additional time to think 
things over. 

A question that seemed to worry our 
workers more than any other was: What 
makes a mother eligible? There was a fee 
proportional to income to be paid, there were 
certain health requirements to be met, the 
child had to be the right age and brought to 
the nursery and taken home by a responsible 
person, the mother had to be working, and 
so on. But in addition to these concrete 
requirements, what motives for the mother’s 
working should be regarded as acceptable? 
Mothers sometimes worked to get away 
from their children or to increase the fam- 
ily’s purchasing power. Were motives such 
as these to be accepted or to go unchal- 
lenged? The trouble with this question is 
that it is asked from the point of view of 
family agency intake, which does sometimes 
attempt to judge a client’s eligibility by her 
motives. At a time when labor is so neces- 
sary to the nation, however, and in so broad 
a day care program as ours where the 
mother pays for the service, I doubt whether 
we have the right to decide her eligibility by 
her work motives, even if we could evaluate 
them accurately in one or two interviews by 
discussion alone. But I don’t think we 
can. I believe people’s motives are too 
mixed and complex for that and that in 
relation to the use of a nursery, parents need 
time and experience with it to understand 
their own contradictory impulses and mixed 
feelings. Their unfolding, when it happens. 
is a dynamic process (the product of both 
the experience and the discussion of motives 
which that leads to), in which parents learn 
to do what is best for them. Hence the 
holding up of their decision until mother 
and child have visited the nursery and the 
second parent has been consulted. Even 
then many a mother will not understand 
why she is working and how much she wants 
to work in comparison with other things. 
That understanding may not come until the 
child is in the nursery and the mother sees 
how she feels about it. And then the worker 
will also be able to see how large and 
unyielding is the element of rejection and 
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desire to escape family responsibilities, which 
concerned her in the mother’s reasons for 
working. 

This whole question of work motives be- 
trays a protective concern about the institu- 
tion of the family which slips into many 
discussions about day care. To some work- 
ers it serves as a means of keeping out of 
the nursery those children whose mothers 
they wish to discourage from giving up 
maternal responsibilities too easily ; to others 
it serves as a means of drawing children in 
in order to protect them against their par- 
ents’ irresponsibility. Both, it seems to me, 
miss the point. We cannot prevent mothers 


from working, if they really want to, by 
denying day care to them. And we cannot 
protect children against their parents by tak- 
ing them into a nursery. To do so would 
be to distort and displace the nursery func- 
tion and to spend a lot of time trying to 
reform or to coerce parents. The question 
for the social worker is not so much why a 
mother is working as whether her child 
can benefit from nursery experience, and 
whether she can work and be a mother to 
him on this divided basis without too much 
disturbance to herself and to him and, at the 
same time, contribute to the growth experi- 
ence he is having in the nursery. 


Counseling Service in the Day Nursery 


Doris CAMPBELL 


OUNSELING service in the day nurs- 
ery has become an increasingly impor- 
tant function. It is essentially family case 
work and, as an integral part of the day 
nursery program, its value is now more 
generally recognized than ever before. This 
recognition has resulted largely from the 
greatly augmented employment of women in 
war industries and their requests for day 
nursery care for their children. The young 
mother who has not worked outside her 
home since marriage, who perhaps has never 
done so, is suddenly faced with the oppor- 
tunity to earn substantial wages with which 
she may improve the family standard of liv- 
ing. What will her employment mean to her 
family? Will it set up unbearable tensions 
and thus negate its values? The wife whose 
husband is in the armed services may ex- 
perience loneliness and insecurity and so 
seek the companionship of adults. She may 
also want the reassurance that she and her 
children will not be wholly dependent upon 
the resources of government allotment and 
allowance with its accompanying meaning of 
an income drawn from “ outside ” the home. 
She may turn to employment to meet these 
needs because it seems the most obvious 
solution. Will she also find it the most 
satisfactory ? 
Young mothers who wish to contribute to 
the war effort and who feel community pres- 
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sure to enter defense plants will need to 
evaluate the extent to which their work may 
be affected by strains imposed upon family 
life and whether their full-time employment 
will prove beneficial to their families as well 
as to the community. Early discovery, 
therefore, of answers to these questions 
would seem essential in order to safeguard 
children, their parents, and the community. 

Answers to these and other questions are 
not to be found quickly. There will be need 
of exploration and a careful weighing of the 
facts and feelings involved. Such an ap- 
proach calls for the skills of family case 
work—a worker who, on the basis of her 
knowledge and skill, her contacts, and her 
experience, is able, both broadly and in 
detail, to view the familial picture in its 
rounded structure. Certain it is that through 
the years “ counseling ” has been an intrinsic 
function of the family field, its differential 
treatment has been close to the needs, the 
hopes, the disappointments of the family, its 
services available to all members of the 
family unit. Whether or not such counsel- 
ing should be offered by the case worker on 
the family agency or the nursery staff will 
depend upon what is sound functional align- 
ment in any local community. It will always 
be important to assume that in counseling in 
the nursery, the practice of family case work 
is implicit. 
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Let us review some of the reasons given 
by parents in the past for seeking nursery 
care. For many mothers deprived of sup- 
port for themselves and children by loss of 
the husband through death or separation, 
employment has seemed a financial necessity. 
Others, whose husbands are a part of the 
family group, employed and contributing to 
the maintenance of the home, may neverthe- 
less have wished to retain or to gain a stand- 
ard of living that seemed to them essential 
to their happiness and the welfare of their 
children. Many mothers eligible for public 
assistance may have preferred employment 
because it yielded a more comfortable living 
and carried with it none of the “ stigma” 
implicit to them in relief. 

An increasing number of non-employed 
mothers, unable to afford the high fees of 
private resources, have sought nursery care 
because they have read or been told of the 
educational value of nursery school. Others 
with children who have had problems have 
been advised by teachers, pediatricians, social 
workers, and psychiatrists to seek this serv- 
ice. This paper, however, will be limited to 
discussion of counseling services to working 
mothers because the subject of day nursery 
services for children with problems would 
require a paper in itself. 

Because day nurseries for the most part 
have given service only to those women 
whose earnings were marginal, there has 
been a tendency in the past to assume that 
all mothers have worked because of financial 
necessity. Contrary to this impression, it 
would seem likely that an examination of 
applications to most day nurseries would 
reveal that many have worked because they 
preferred employment and a career to the 
full-time care of their children in the home. 
Many have felt, too, that they were able to 
give better care and more affection to their 
children if relieved of this during part of the 
day and thus released for broader self-ex- 
pression and fulfilment through work. 

We have reviewed some of the reasons for 
desiring employment and nursery care ob- 
served in parents who have made applica- 
tions in the past. Those reasons will con- 
tinue to exist after the war and perhaps 
more persons will share them due to the 
experience of earning gained in this period. 
We know that in many communities there 


have not been adequate services available. 
Our planning for the provision of nursery 
services should take the long view and in- 
clude consideration of peacetime needs as 
well as those associated with the war. 


The Application Interview 


The counselor’s purpose in the application 
interview is to help the applicant re-align the 
various aspects of her situation so that she 
may better evaluate them and consider plans 
in the light of this understanding. Knowl- 
edge of certain facts is essential. She may 
direct the interview in such a way as to 
learn these facts and the feelings evoked by 
them. Such information is not obtained 
exclusively through the method of questions 
and answers; it implies a give-and-take rela- 
tionship. The mother usually comes pre- 
pared to tell something about her situation 
and her plans to meet it. Asa result of the 
counselor’s expressed interest, she often 
finds herself talking freely with a sense of 
participation different from but more satisfy- 
ing than the “application” interview she 
had anticipated. Here there is a dynamic 
process, a weaving together of diverse facts 
and feelings, an examination of them with 
the intent of helping mother and worker to 
determine whether or not nursery care may 
be the answer. 

The first interview can be a revealing ex- 
perience for the mother. She may have come 
to “register” her child and when she dis- 
covers that she is expected to participate in 
a broader kind of planning, weighing the 
pros and cons, she may respond with dis- 
pleasure or satisfaction, according to her 
personality, her mood of the moment, and 
her reasons for having applied. Frequently 
the mother who seeks nursery care has 
already made her decision to work and 
wishes only the co-operation of the nursery 
in carrying out her plan. Her desire to be 
independent and to keep things in her own 
hands, her right of self-determination, must 
be respected. Similarly the importance of 
the joint responsibility to child and nursery 
must be understood. 

Such interpretation of service requires a 
setting in which counselor and mother may 
be relaxed. The first interview and succeed- 
ing ones should be held in private in a room 
with ample play space for the child with the 
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view of establishing for the mother an assur- 
ance of the confidential nature of the discus- 
sion, of avoiding interruption in her conver- 
sation and trend of thought, and of affording 
the child an agreeable experience during his 
first visit. Observation of mother and child 
together add to an understanding of the 
parent-child relationship and knowledge of 
the child’s behavior in a social setting. After 
the child has become familiar with the 
nursery, it is usually advisable for him to be 
absent during subsequent interviews with 
parents. 

The general purpose of the first interview 
is threefold in nature—to obtain an under- 
standing of the needs involved and the 
parents’ proposed solution for them ; to offer 
assistance in the formulation of a plan, 
whether or not it may entail nursery care; 
to consider alternative plans with the family. 
It is important to gain some beginning 
understanding of the familial structure, the 
personalities of mother, father, children, and 
their inter-relationships, and to establish a 
working hypothesis as to the way each mem- 
ber will be affected by nursery care. Con- 
current with this objective is that of con- 
sidering with the parents, usually repre- 
sented by the mother, the connotations of 
various practical aspects of the situation. Of 
primary consideration is that of whether or 
not the mother will be able to add the burden 
of outside employment to the responsibility 
for care of the home and yet retain her 
physical and emotional health. If this does 
not seem possible, alternatives should be 
discussed. 

If the mother feels pressure to work be- 
cause of financial need and it seems obvious 
that she cannot do so and maintain her 
home, she may be advised of the availability 
of public assistance. She may be encouraged 
to express her ideas about the application 
for and acceptance of relief; she may be 
given information about procedures and an 
interpretation of the personal and com- 
munity aspects of public assistance. 

If the mother’s wish to work is based on 
the desire to create or maintain a certain 
standard of living, she needs to evaluate the 
importance of such a standard in its relation 
to the effects of nursery care upon each 
member of her family. Often she may de- 
cide that she needs to know more about 
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household management and how improve- 
ment of her spending habits would negate 
the necessity for working. Referral to a 
community resource, such as a Y.W.C.A., 
settlement house, or family agency, for 
assistance in budgeting and participation in 
home management classes may be the answer 
to her problems. If the mother’s wish for 
improved status, economic or otherwise, 
seems exaggerated and impossible of fulfil- 
ment, the counselor may help her to relin- 
quish these ambitions. Often referral to an 
agency other than the nursery for sustained 
study and treatment may be helpful. 

In order to evaluate the meaning of the 
mother’s employment to the family, the 
counselor and mother should be concerned 
with the attitudes of both husband and wife 
toward the latter’s working role and whether 
each looks upon this and nursery care for 
the child as advisable. It is important also 
to know how the unemployed husband or the 
man with marginal earnings feels about the 
position of the wife as breadwinner ; whether 
the plan will constitute a partnership con- 
structive in its effect or whether it offers 
potentialities for friction; whether the hus- 
band may assume an inferior status in the 
family group because of his implied inability 
to earn a sufficient amount to maintain his 
position as principal wage earner. If the 
mother who has not previously worked out- 
side the home finds that she has an earning 
capacity greater than that of her husband, 
the counselor must consider with her how 
her use of it will affect family relationships. 
This would apply also to families in which 
the father has experienced great ego satis- 
faction in being the sole provider, even 
though the wife’s wages might be less than 
his. In some instances a talk with the father 
may be suggested and interest in him as a 
participant should always be expressed. 

In all planning for day nursery care, atten- 
tion must be given to the effect upon the 
child of daytime separation from his mother. 
The personal and economic aspects of the 
situation and the potential capacity of the 
child to adjust to partial separation are fac- 
tors to be carefully weighed. Plans for older 
children too are essential and parents should 
be encouraged to evaluate their after-school 
program. If older siblings are assuming 
responsibility for those under two years of 
age the effect upon both should be explored. 
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The mutual evaluation of these diverse 
factors brought together by counselor and 
mother should determine whether or not the 
child is to be admitted into the nursery. If 
it is agreed that employment is the most ade- 
quate answer to the mother’s need and felt 
that the child will become comfortable and 
happy despite daytime separation from his 
home, he should be admitted to the nursery. 
Actually, in many communities there is such 
limitation of facilities, so grave a problem of 
waiting lists, that the counselor may find a 
large part of her effort directed toward help- 
ing parents find alternative plans. A capable 
and willing relative or friend to care for the 
child, a plan whereby family income may be 
augmented without the mother’s earning— 
public or private assistance or help in man- 
agement of income—or foster day care, if 
available, are alternatives which may be dis- 
cussed. In communities where foster day 
care is provided this should be considered 
along with nursery care in the initial appli- 
cation, for it may be better suited to meet 
certain needs than is the day nursery. 


Admission Process 


There are two aspects of the admission 
process—the one specifically related to the 
child, the other to the parent. The process 
begins in the application interview when the 
parent and counselor come to a decision that 
the child is to be admitted. The goal of the 
activity that follows in relation to the child 
is to help him feel that his parents who love 
him are temporarily giving him into the care 
of the nursery where his needs will be satis- 
fied and that he will return to his home at 
the end of the day. 

The mother usually brings the child with 
her when she applies for nursery care. His 
first visit to the nursery may be an interest- 
ing and comfortable experience, provided he 
is not faced with immediate separation from 
his mother or made aware, in a destructive 
fashion, of her wish to place him. Except 
with older children who have had substantial 
experience in meeting new people and being 
temporarily separated from the mother, it 
would not seem advisable for a member of 
the nursery staff to take the child into 
another room during the first interview. Ii, 
however, because of the mother’s tension and 
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disturbance it is unwise for the child to 
remain with her during the full discussion, 
the counselor may well hold a preliminary, 
factual interview to be followed within a few 
days by another when the child should be 
left in the care of someone with whom he is 
familiar. 

If the talk with the mother is held in the 
presence of the child, the counselor will have 
an opportunity to observe the relationship 
between the two. Frequently, it may be 
necessary for her to exert certain controls in 
preventing the mother from bringing the 
child into too direct participation or using 
him as “evidence” of her need. Of 
paramount importance is the opportunity 
afforded the child of becoming acquainted 
with the counselor in the tentative but direct 
fashion of children. Unless he shows ex- 
treme anxiety, the way may be opened to a 
kind of “ feeling-out ” of his attitude to the 
experience and its unknowns. He may be 
invited to return within a few days when 
with his mother a visit can be paid to the 
nursery rooms. Some children should be 
given an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the general aspect, size, and “ feel” of 
these rooms when there are no other children 
present. There should be some mingling 
with other children in the same age group 
with observation of his response to them and 
theirs to him. The child should be intro- 
duced to the nursery teacher. He should be 
prepared to allow his mother, toward the 
end of the visit, to leave him in the teacher’s 
care while she and the counselor talk to- 
gether in another room. Here they will wish 
to discuss his reactions and plan their fur- 
ther interpretation to him. This will include 
expression to the child by the mother of her 
wish to send him to the nursery where he 
will have a nice time, with the assurance that 
she will call for him at the end of each day. 
The counselor will find it helpful to inquire 
into the developmental history, explaining 
the value of having the nursery understand 
the growth and experiences of the child. If 
the mother indicates that there are behavior 
problems, the counselor may offer help with 
a description of the way it may be given and 
the parents’ role in treatment. 

When the day arrives for the child to 
remain in the nursery, the mother should 
accompany him to the teacher whom he has 
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already met and should mention that she will 
be calling for him later in the day. For chil- 
dren under four years of age a plan may be 
made whereby the mother can gradually 
lengthen the child’s stay in order to make 
the experience easier physically and emo- 
tionally. She may explain why this is done 
in a simple, direct way so that the child will 
not feel he is being increasingly rejected. 

The child’s intrinsic need throughout this 
experience is for the feeling of welcome and 
warmth with the retention of his basic 
security in his home. Thus a bridge may be 
provided from the familiar surroundings of 
his home and the parents who constitute his 
life relationship to the strangeness of the 
nursery with its new adults, heretofore 
unseen and unknown. 


We have mentioned some of the necessary 
responsibilities and activities to be assumed 
by parents in preparing the child for admis- 
sion. Many of these parents will require the 
help of the counselor in understanding their 
own feelings evoked by the actual placement. 
The mother of the child who resists nursery 
care may feel resentful toward him and at 
the same time guilty at her response to his 
feeling. Other mothers may become over- 
whelined by protective emotions expressed 
in terms provoking fear in the child. 

It is not easy for many mothers to part 
from their children or to relinquish their 
role to another. Fear of the loss of love may 
result in their wavering and sometimes hos- 
tile feelings toward the nursery. The ex- 
pression of these attitudes and others is 
usually precipitated by the admission proc- 
ess, since it makes definite the heretofore 
uncertain placement. These feelings may be 
discovered with the mother, and the coun- 
selor may help her understand them and 
their expression in the immediate situation. 
They may evaluate together whether or not 
the mother should withdraw from the-plan 
or, if she wishes, use the counselor’s help in 
working through her discomfort. 


Fees should be considered at an early 
stage in the admission process, with interpre- 
tation by the counselor of the use of a sliding 
scale. Some explanation of the cost of care 
so that the mother may have a realistic view 
of the situation will usually be desirable, 
combined with careful consideration of the 
family budget and how the parents feel about 
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determining the amount they can pay. It is 
essential also that they have a clear under- 
standing of the basis for deciding the amount 
of the fee and that the rate will not remain 
static if their situation changes. 


Counseling after Admission 


After his admission into the nursery the 
child faces the necessity of adjusting to new 
surroundings, to separation from his mother, 
and to the presence of other children as well 
as the teacher. The routine of his days in 
the nursery may be different from that in his 
home and he enters into a social milieu from 
which there is opportunity for only partial 
escape. There will be evidence of his 
struggle to satisfy his needs and desires, both 
at the nursery and in the home. His be- 
havior may be distinctly different within the 
two settings. The little girl who is shy and 
retiring in the nursery may “ break out” at 
home. The boy who trips the other children 
and takes their toys from them may be an 
“angel” in his own home where he is the 
only child. The first two months after ad- 
mission are a strategic period and parents 
and counselor should take time to pool their 
knowledge and understanding so that they 
may guide the child in this new experience. 

The assistance of the nursery school 
teacher is essential to parents and counselor. 
She has the privilege of everyday observa- 
tion, a fertile source of understanding of the 
child and his interpretation of his family life. 
In order to make use of this privilege she 
must be well trained in the principles of 
nursery school and kindergarten education 
and possess some teaching experience with 
these groups. She should understand some 
of the emotional implications for a child of 
being separated from his mother many hours 
of the day and be able to recognize when a 
child’s behavior is evidence of his being dis- 
turbed. Teachers may deepen their under- 
standing in these areas through frequent 
group discussions with the counselor. 

The parents also have an adjustment to 
make. The mother whose feelings for the 
child are intensified by separation may be 
sufficiently troubled to doubt the wisdom of 
her plan. She may or may not wish to share 
this with the counselor. Support may be 
given to her directly if she finds discussion 
acceptable; if not, the counselor may stand 
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by, ready to enter the situation if the prob- 
lems should appear to affect the child in his 
adjustment in the nursery. 

Almost every mother must feel the chal- 
lenge presented by her dual role of home- 
maker and worker. Fatigue and strain may 
reduce physical and emotional tolerance. 
Disappointments and frustrations of the day 
become hard to bear and parents may pro- 
ject less articulated, perhaps less conscious, 
dissatisfactions into the situation. If, how- 
ever, there has been thorough consideration 
and valid evaluation of the family situation 
prior to admission, counselor and parents 
should be able to find solutions to both the 
practical and the less tangible aspects of the 
problems. 

Following the introductory period, parents 
and child may go along without difficulty 
throughout the use of the nursery. There 
should be re-evaluations at intervals, the 
frequency and timing determined by individ- 
ual considerations. There are some prob- 
lems which warrant the sustained attention 
of teacher, counselor, and parents: marked 
shyness on the part of the child, regressive 
behavior, destructiveness, unhappiness, fre- 
quent illness, limited intelligence. Adult 
problems may also arise: marital conflict, 
difficulties in relationship with the child, 
personality maladjustments, incapacity for 
homemaking, economic insecurity, or poor 
health. 


Sustained or long-time counseling in a day 
nursery is difficult because of the practical 
necessity for seeing parents after work 
hours. The element of fatigue may also 
operate for the woman who is interviewed in 
the evening. Some persons associated with 
the day nursery field may feel that parents 
who seek care for their children feel so self- 
sufficient as not to desire anyone to “ inter- 
fere.” This indeed may be true but if in the 
initial interview the counselor has been suc- 
cessful in drawing parents into a co-opera- 
tive relationship with her, this may well be 
sustained with little or no feeling on their 
part- that she is “interfering” when she 
wishes to discuss the child’s adjustment with 
them. However, reluctance to discuss the 
family situation is more frequent when it is 
the parents’ problems that are disturbing. 
If these are so reflected in the child that his 
well-being is endangered, we may well con- 


sider whether it is not a kind of irresponsi- 
bility rather than reticence that causes the 
parent to reject discussion and offers of help. 

Such problems require the skills and facili- 
ties of social agencies, such as the private or 
public family agency, children’s placement 
service, or the mental hygiene clinic. In re- 
ferral to such a resource, as in relation to 
initial discussion of the family situation, the 
parents’ capacity for acceptance of such help 
may depend largely on the counselor’s ability 
to establish a co-operative relationship. 
There are some parents whose feeling of 
status and security would suffer from refer- 
ral to a social agency. Facing their diffi- 
culties and seeking help may seem a fright- 
ening step to take. However, persons with 
problems are uncomfortable and often want 
to be rid of at least certain aspects of them. 
The counselor may be sufficiently supportive 
in her relationship with the parent while she 
interprets the services of the social agency to 
which referral is being made to enable him 
to accept and act upon this offer of help. Of 
course such referral will not be successful 
unless the parents wish it and, if not accept- 
able, the counselor should not urge it unless 
it is obvious or strongly suspected that nurs- 
ery care will enable the parents to prolong 
a situation destructive to themselves and the 
child. In that event, the parents’ unwilling- 
ness to seek and use help should result in 
consideration of whether or not the nursery 
should continue to give care. 


The Counselor 


We have described the services of the 
counselor in the day nursery and we may 
conclude that her qualifications must em- 
brace the basic knowledge and techniques of 
the professionally trained and experienced 
case worker. To meet the special require- 
ments of counseling in a day nursery, the 
case worker may need to study the criteria 
of “normal” child development, universal 
levels of intellectual and emotional interests 
and achievements, and the goals and methods 
of progressive education. 

She will need to understand the many 
emotional and practical facets of both the 
desire to work and the actual employment of 
women who are mothers. The meaning of 
partial separation to children and parents 
should be an object of continuous study. 
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If the counselor is “ loaned” to the day 
nursery by another community agency, it 
will be necessary for her to identify herself 
in her feelings and in a professional sense 
with the nursery staff. This identification 
will help her integrate her general case work 
content and skills with knowledge of the 
operation of educational and social processes 
in the day nursery, a configuration of serv- 
ices unique in social work. To parents, she 
must be a member of the nursery staff if they 
are to think of counseling as an integral part 
of day nursery services. 

Inadequate nursery financing as well as 


the widespread lack of realization of the 
nature and potentialities of counseling has 
been responsible for the absence of such 
services in many communities. Counseling 
services provided by some other case work 
agency on a temporary, demonstration basis 
may act as an impetus to solution of these 
problems of financing and interpretation. 
In this time of greater need, social agencies 
have the opportunity to contribute to the 
community welfare by giving the services of 
their workers to day nurseries. By so doing 
they may mark the beginning of widespread, 
total functioning of the day nursery. 


Editorial Notes 


Counseling in Day Care Centers 


NE of the knottiest of the many prob- 
blems involved in setting up adequate 
facilities for the day care of children of 
working mothers is that of counseling serv- 
ice. By and large, case work has not in the 
past been considered an integral part of the 
operation of the day nursery. Funds have 
been extremely limited, salaries have been 
too low to attract workers with graduate 
training, and head workers have usually 
carried such a variety of responsibilities that 
there has been little time for individual work 
with the parents. A few pioneering nurs- 
eries during the last decade have employed 
case workers with good results; others have 
maintained a close co-operative relationship 
with some other case work agency, thus 
securing various degrees of counseling serv- 
ice for their clients. Today, with the sud- 
den increase in the employment of women 
and consequent growth in the need for day 
care, we see case work awakening to the 
human problem involved in the decision for 
or against day care and to the need for a 
high degree of counseling skill both in the 
admission process and as a part of continued 
day care. 
As in any relatively new use of case work, 
a host of challenging problems arise. They 
are not easy to solve. Only by patient study 
of actual experience can we work out the 
most useful application of case work knowl- 
edge and skill to this new setting. THe 
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FamILy is very glad to be able to bring you 
in this issue two concrete and practical 
articles growing out of such experience. 
That the two writers agree on some aspects 
of the problem and differ on others witnesses 
both the complexity of the work itself and 
the effect of differing orientations to the 
practice of case work. Mr. Rawley’s article 
deals specifically with a recent project in 
St. Louis, giving us a firsthand picture of 
some of the difficulties encountered by a 
family case worker loaned to a day nursery 
administered by a neighborhood house; Miss 
Campbell’s draws on several experiences of 
the writer in co-operative relationships with 
day nurseries that were themselves adminis- 
tratively independent. 

Both writers are convincing in the picture 
they give of the need for case work services 
both in the admission process and through- 
out continued care. The request for day 
care may seem simple—and at times it is 
simple—but very frequently the mother is 
much less sure of her decision to work than 
she appears to be. Often she has not fore- 
seen all the complications that may arise— 
her feeling about separation from her child, 
the youngster’s reaction to the change, the 
effect her plan to work may have on her hus- 
band and on older children in the family. 
Both writers agree on the importance of 
helping the mother to find out whether or 
not this is the arrangement that will bring 
the greatest satisfaction in the long run. Mr. 
Rawley tends to emphasize in this explora- 
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tory process the reaction of the parents to 
the application process itself; Miss Camp- 
bell evidently also uses the concrete appli- 
cation process but tends to precede this with 
a greater degree of preliminary discussion of 
what has gone into the parents’ thinking, 
what they are trying to achieve, and con- 
sideration of whether this particular plan is 
the one most likely to attain these ends. 

The question of how to decide whether or 
not a child is to be admitted to the nursery 
may become a difficult one. If there are 
adequate facilities for day care and the child 
meets whatever age, health, or other condi- 
tions of admission are set up, the worker 
would ordinarily be guided by family wishes. 
Certainly, as Mr. Rawley points out, the 
worker should not be guided by personal 
ideals of family life. It is clearly not a pari 
of the case worker’s function in either day 
care or family case work to decide whether 
or not a client has the right to want a higher 
standard of living or the right to prefer to 
work. Fortunately this kind of judgmental- 
ism is as outmoded in family case work as 
it is inappropriate to day care. On the other 
hand, the case worker may sometimes have 
to make individual decisions about admis- 
sion where technical eligibility requirements 
are met. There may be times when the 
mother wants one thing and the father an- 
other. There may be instances in which 
parents show such a degree of inability to 
cope with their problems that some more 
protective type of relationship is needed. 
These, however, are both fairly rare situ- 
ations. The real problem of selection arises 
when day care facilities are inadequate and 
some choice must be made between techni- 
cally eligible families. One can deal with 
this either by a waiting list in which each 
takes his turn or by attempting to distin- 
guish degree of need. There is much to be 
said for choosing the latter path. This, how- 
ever, calls for the highest degree of skill in 
coming to an understanding of a family’s 
need and the greatest care in adhering to 
professional standards of evaluation rather 
than’ to personal standards, ideals or 
prejudices. 

It is worth noting that both writers stress 
the importance of getting the father’s point 
of view. Mr. Rawley plans for at least a 
single interview with the father. This seems 
very sound. There has certainly been much 


neglect of fathers in all kinds of case work 
and it is well to stress the importance of his 
part in planning for day care of his children. 

We can probably all smile a bit ruefully 
at the St. Louis experience of early enthusi- 
astic acceptance of case work followed by 
confusion, floundering, and gradual with- 
drawal of the client. In one way or another 
most agencies and workers have had similar 
experiences with new groups of fairly self- 
sufficient clients who were not drawn to the 
agency for some practical need. Sometimes 
these withdrawals come because the contact 
has resulted more from the worker’s interest 
than the client’s desire for help; sometimes, 
too, we under-rate the amount of help that 
fairly self-sufficient clients may obtain in a 
very few interviews. Not so long ago in 
marriage counseling we tended to consider a 
case a failure if there were only a few inter- 
views. Today we are beginning to recognize 
that some people seek help for only a few 
interviews or perhaps for only a single inter- 
view, making such good use of this amount 
of assistance that they are able to go on 
alone. 

To be sure, it is important to learn to dis- 
criminate between instances in which this is 
true and those in which the client needs 
more help but falls by the wayside by reason 
of our own ineptness. Miss Campbell seems 
to have tended to refer a good many situ- 
ations to some other agency in the com- 
munity—family or child caring. This is a 
wise plan in that the nursery worker usually 
does not have time to offer extensive care 
and probably should not do so in any case 
where the problem is not closely related to 
the child’s adjustment. To make such a 
referral, as Miss Campbell points out, the 
nursery worker must help the client to the 
point of an awareness of her need for help 
and knowledge of the facilities of the other 
agency, and must also perhaps assist in some 
preliminary working through of the feelings 
about making application at the new agency. 
With this sort of initial clarification there 
should be a low percentage of clients who 
need help but fail to follow through. 

Several administrative difficulties are also 
present in case work in the nursery setting. 
One of these, as both writers have pointed 
out, is the division of responsibility with the 
nursery school teacher. The medical social 
worker has a good deal to teach us in this 
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area of working in an administrative setting 
with another profession. Certainly the case 
worker needs to have a good deal of under- 
standing of the work done by the teacher 
and respect for her skill in her own area 
of competence, just as the medical social 
worker needs to have a good deal of under- 
standing of the doctor’s work so that she can 
bring necessary information to the attention 
of the doctor and help the patient to under- 
stand the doctor’s activities and recommen- 
dations. At the same time there has to be a 
very clearly understood division of respon- 
sibility between the doctor and the social 
worker. This analogy, of course, does not 
hold in all aspects. Teaching and case work 
are perhaps more closely related than case 
work and medicine, and for that reason more 
difficult to distinguish. This creates all the 
more reason for careful definition of the 
work that can be most effectively done by 
each of these professions in the nursery. 
One might wonder, for instance, whether the 
gathering of the child’s developmental and 
social history might not be most easily and 
effectively done by the social worker who 
already has a contact with the parents and 
who is especially skilled in interviewing. 

A second administrative difficulty of no 
mean proportions arises when the worker 
who serves the nursery is also on the staff 
of another community agency. Whether or 
not this is an ideal arrangement, at the 
present stage of day nursery development it 
is often the only plan by which a nursery 
can secure case work services at all. Miss 
Campbell and Mr. Rawley have both pointed 


out in this connection the importance of the 
worker’s being closely identified with the 
nursery. Certainly this needs stressing. It 
is not possible for a counselor to do a good 
job if she considers her work an isolated 
unit distinguished from her other work only 
by the fact that it takes place in a different 
office. If she is to be effective she must find 
the time and the means to become thoroughly 
familiar with the entire work of the day 
nursery; she must know its policies, she 
must be on friendly professional terms with 
the other members of the staff, and to the 
client she must be the nursery worker. This 
is not an impossible task but as Mr. Rawley 
points out it is one that must be recognized 
in all its difficulties and undertaken with 
conscious planfulness. 

One note in Miss Campbell’s article that 
may arouse comment is her designating 
counseling in a day nursery as family case 
work. Perhaps by this Miss Campbell 
means to stress the fact that the original 
decision is a family problem and that the 
child himself is to be considered in the set- 
ting of his original family group. Certainly 
every effort should be made to keep and 
strengthen healthy ties of the child to his 
own family rather than the development of 
substitute parental relationships. One could 
not maintain, however, that these skills are 
possessed only by workers in agencies tech- 
nically in the family field. Many medical, 
psychiatric, and child welfare workers may 
also be skilled in these same areas, depending 
on the nature of their individual experience 
and responsibilities in their respective fields. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


ROCEEDINGS or tHE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF SociAL Work, 1942. 670 pp. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, or THE 

Famiry, $5.00. 


The 1942 National Conference was the first to 
be held after the entry of this country into the war. 
Here we have the beginning of the record of the 
response of social work to the national crisis. The 
keynote is sounded by Shelby M. Harrison’s presi- 
dential address, “Attacking on Social Work’s 
Three Fronts,” and carried on by other papers in 
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each of the three major divisions of the Proceed- 
ings: Part I: War Challenges Social Work; 
Part II: Toward an Understanding of Basic Social, 
Economic, and Industrial Problems; and Part III: 
The Organization and Practice of Social Work. 


TUDIES 1n tHe Practice or Famiry CAse 
Work: M. Robert Gomberg, Ruth E. Fizdale 
and Meyer Brown. 93 pp., 1942. Jewish 

Family Welfare Society, Brooklyn, N. Y., or 
TuHeE Famiy. $.50. 


This pamphlet presents three theses, written by 
two staff members and one fellow of the Jewish 
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Family Welfare Society of Brooklyn, while they 
were enrolled for graduate work in the advanced 
curriculum of the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work. 

The theses are based on case material recorded 
in the Jewish Family Welfare Society. As the 
preface of the pamphlet states, they are designed 
to point up and clarify some of the steps in the 
process of the development of one family agency’s 
concept of its present day function. 

The material admirably fulfils its purpose and 
its contribution to the case work field is great. It 
meets a need that has long been unmet, particu- 
larly where family agencies are concerned. We in 
the family field have floundered too long in our 
attempts to justify the existence of our agencies in 
a rapidly changing social world. We have bor- 
rowed heavily from other related fields, principally 
from psychiatry and psychoanalysis, and by so 
doing have failed to develop a psychology and 
method that is uniquely social case work. 

The material presented in this pamphlet leaves 
no doubt in the mind of the reader that here is 
one family agency that knows what it is doing. 
Its services to people are related to its purpose 
and function as a social agency in the community, 
and through these its case work practice inherently 
develops, and its helpfulness and usefulness is 
demonstrated. Its existence does not need to be 
justified. It is self-evident. 

It is sincerely hoped that this pamphlet will 
have a wide circulation among social agencies, 
especially among family agencies, struggling to 
find their places in the community at a time when 
that place is very much threatened by decreasing 
case loads. Appreciation should be expressed to 
the Jewish Family Welfare Society for meeting 
the professional obligation of sharing this material 
with the social work field. Its contribution is 
valuable, timely, and pertinent to present day case 
work. 

HELEN GAMBRELL, E-recutive Secretary 
Family Service Agency 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


DUCATION For tHe Pustic Socrat Serv- 
Ices: A report of the Study Committee of the 
American Association of Schools of Social 

Work. 324 pp. 1942. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., or THe 
FaMury, $3.00. 


Coincident with the vast and rapid growth of the 
public social services in the 1930’s, schools of social 
work made varying degrees of effort to adapt their 
curricula to the new needs. Courses in public wel- 
fare or administration of public agencies began to 
appear, and some reorientation occurred in the tra- 
ditional courses. Many schools, however, were 


uncertain of their ability to obtain the teaching 
staffs and the financial assistance requisite for 
assuming such additional responsibility. There was 
little consensus, furthermore, about the content of 
the social work training that should be offered as 
professional preparation for the public services. In 
the meantime practitioners in the field of social 
work, administrators of the public services recruited 
from other forms of vocational experience, and 
educators began to question the assumption that 
social work training was the best preparation for 
these services. Consequently, in 1938, the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work ob- 
tained a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for 
the purpose of studying the present and future role 
of schools of social work in educating personnel 
for the public agencies. 

Under the sponsorship of the Association, a 
Study Committee, with Robert T. Lansdale as 
chairman, was appointed to assume general direc- 
tion of the investigation. The research staff con- 
sisted of Marion Hathway, who was then executive 
secretary of the Association; Dorothy C. Kahn, 
then an associate secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers; and George C. S. 
Benson, at that time director of the Curriculum in 
Public Administration of the University of Michi- 
gan. Professor Hathway examined the training 
facilities of the schools and prepared the manu- 
script; Miss Kahn and Professor Benson were 
largely responsible for examination of the personnel 
needs of the public services. The published report 
is at once the Committee’s interpretation of the 
material collected by the research staff, and a 
synthesis of some of the factual and analytical data 
resulting from the examination of the services and 
of the schools. 

The public social services studied in any detail 
were limited to those created by the Social Security 
Act: public assistance, child welfare services, unem- 
ployment compensation and employment service, 
and old-age insurance. From two to five appendix 
pages only were devoted in the final report to the 
relation to social work of such federal agencies as 
Bureau of Prisons, Farm Security Administration, 
U. S. Housing Authority, and Office of Indian 
Affairs. State and local public welfare services 
which have not grown out of the Social Security 
Act—including general assistance, services to de- 
pendent and delinquent children and to physically 
and mentally handicapped adults, and licensing and 
supervision of child-care and other institutions— 
received no attention. Social services in the public 
schools were accorded two pages, and public health 
and medical services were accorded five and a half. 
Even within the public services selected for study, 
specialties such as social research and medical 
social work were omitted. 
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Attention was concentrated upon a survey of the 
number and nature of existing positions at the 
operating, supervisory, and administrative levels in 
the four major public services that are federally 
assisted or operated, and upon ascertaining, through 
interviews, what knowledge and skill were believed 
to be essential or desirable for accomplishment of 
satisfactory work. Great variations were dis- 
covered in personnel requirements. In _ public 
assistance and in child welfare, complete social 
work preparation was found to be accepted as 
essential, although salaries are frequently, if not 
generally, so low that agencies are hesitant to 
demand such preparation. In old-age insurance, 
and unemployment compensation and the employ- 
ment service, there is little recognition of the de- 
sirability of social work training. Emphasis is 
placed, instead, upon previous experience in 
actuarial, statistical, accounting, record keeping 
and claims adjudication work, or upon knowledge 
of occupational requirements and familiarity with 
employment problems and practices. 


In spite of wide diversity in organization and 
function of the public services studied, the Commit- 
tee concluded that there were certain common 
elements of preparation needed. These elements, as 
defined, include understanding of human beings, 
mastery of methods of individualizing service, 


knowledge of concepts of administrative practice, 
and appreciation of problems inherent in establish- 
ing adequate social services within the community. 
With few exceptions the recognized schools of 
social work were found to be attempting some 
preparation to meet the needs of public assistance 
and child welfare agencies. So far as old-age in- 
surance, and unemployment compensation and the 
employment services were concerned, the Com- 
mittee admitted that the schools were doing 
scarcely anything, and its report, moreover, was 
not fertile in suggestions of methods for obtaining 
greater rapport between these services and the 
schools, or in specific plans for training. 

The Committee made several definite and prac- 
tical recommendations. It concluded that the pub- 
lic services should, wherever possible, prescribe 
two years of graduate professional study; that one 
year should be required if two could not be speci- 
fied. It opposed undergraduate professional train- 
ing or undergraduate specialization in technical 
courses. It recommended that the basic curriculum 
of the schools be “overhauled ”—that revision be 
made both of subject matter and teaching ma- 
terials. New areas were declared to need explora- 
tion—labor economics, social and economic aspects 
of health services, vocational guidance and apti- 
tudes, occupational classification, industrial proc- 





Services 


For Beginning Students: 


Scholarships available. 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER INSTITUTE—June 15 to June 25 


Crises in Social Work 
Wartime and post-war problems of social work function, policy, and practice in 


Family and Home Service, Social Insurance and Assistance, Relief, Child-Placing and 
Dey Care of Children, Medical and Psychiatric Social Work, Probation and Parole, 
Public Work Programs and Employment Services, and in Training for the Public Social 


' will be explored in a series of seminars, joint discussion groups, and special lectures. 
Detailed announcements available after March 1, 1943 
** * * * 


SCHOOL YEAR—1943-1944, Opening September 27, 1943 

For Experienced Students, who have completed one year in an accredited school of social 
work, a one-year curriculum leading to the degree of Master of Social Work, with field 
work in services closely related to war, especially psychiatric, medical, home service, and 
day care of children. Scholarships and fellowships available. 

In addition to the regular two-year program, special one-year 

programs, in preparation for less exacting responsibilities in emergency services. 


Address inquiries to: The Registrar, Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
After February 1, 1943—2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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esses, and procedural analysis in administration 
and finance. 

The long study which finally led to publication 
ot Education for the Public Social Services was an 
undertaking of primary importance—but one which 
failed to achieve all that had been hoped from it. 
Field work was not only limited in scope, but the 
data presented were not sufficiently detailed or 
specific to be of maximum helpfulness. Like many 
undertakings subject to group approval, the reso- 
lution of differences of opinion among members of 
the Committee resulted in extreme cautiousness and 
generalizations of statement, when _ incisiveness 
would, perhaps, have been more helpful. Even 
more unfortunate was the omission of any com- 
parative survey and evaluation of effectiveness of 
other forms of training for the public services, 
including curricula in public administration. Hence, 
the Association was without supplementary criteria 
and points of view against which to measure its 
own assumptions and the degree of success of its 
schools. And the public is still left with the 
unanswered question of whether or not social work 
education is the best training for the great ma- 
jority of the non-clerical positions in the expand- 
ing public welfare services. 


The large value of the study, however, should 


not be minimized. The knowledge obtained of cur- 
rent training for social work, the counsel afforded 
many of the schools, the group effort culminating 
in a published document to which the several mem- 
bers of the Committee were willing to subscribe— 
these are gains that are important in themselves 
and also symbolic of the increasing leadership the 
Association is assuming. Establishment of con- 
tacts in the course of the study between faculty 
members and administrators of some of the public 
social services, and the attempt to envisage the 
responsibility of professional schools for the train- 
ing of public personnel are equally accomplish- 
ments of no inconsiderable magnitude that promise 
well for the future. 

EstHer Lucite Brown 

Research Associate 

Russell Sage Foundation 

New York, N. Y. 





Case Work Article Contest 


This is the eleventh hour for beginning work 
on an article for the contest. Don't forget that 
entries must be postmarked not later than midnight, 
April 12th. 














indispensable working tools. 


64%.x9Y4 


130 East 22d Street 





Social Workers in the War--- 
SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK.--1943 


Edited by RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


This issue of social work's most popular 
and widely used reference book" is of special 
value for its record of social work's changing 
program in the emergency setting of all-out 
war. It continues the cyclopedia and direc- 
tory features which have made these volumes 


764 double-column pages $3.25 


RUSSELL SAGE 





A FORETASTE— 


78 topical articles, including such 
timely subjects as Social Aspects of 
Selective Service, Day Care of 
Children. 

1,222 bibliographical references. 

Directories of 1,110 national and 
state agencies in social work. 





FOUNDATION 


New York, N. Y. 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of ial Science 


Accelerated Program 
Academic Year Opens June 16, 1943 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1943 
Case Work and Cottage Life as Factors in 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
August 2 to 14, 1943 


Advanced Case Work, discussing the appli- 
cation of psychoanalytic theory to social 
case work. Dr. Robert Waelder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Super- 


the Adjustment of Delinquent Children vision. Dr. Temple Burling and Miss 
Elinor H, Steel Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
Is Dull Normal Intelligence a Contraindica- 


tion for Psychotherapy? 


ie + Mie Child Welfare. Dr. Robert Waelder and 


Mrs. Henrietta L. Gordon. 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to XI, $1 each; . ‘ . 
den. 638 ok For further information write to 
For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 




















THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Columbia University 


Summer Institutes, 1943 


Three series of Institutes will be offered during the Summer of 1943. They will be 
open to persons with experience and will carry credit if students meet the entrance 
requirements of the School. Folders containing details may be obtained from the 
School in March. 


Series A—July 19 to 30 


Use of Case Work under War-Time Conditions. 
Community Organization for War-Time Recreation. 
Supervision in Recreation and Group Work. 

Child Care in War-Time. - 


Series B—August 2 to 13 


Current Developments in Community-Organization. 
An American Plan for Social Security. 
New Emphases in Organizing Support for War and Post-War Social Services. 


Series C—August 16 to 27 


Physical and Mental Health Problems Arising from the War. 
The Executive and Social Welfare Administration. 


122 East 22: Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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New--Important 
IN QUEST OF FOSTER PARENTS 4 


By DOROTHY HUTCHINSON 


A practical book which discusses the psychology and the inner significance of 
homefinding as it affects both the worker and the foster parent. The many 
cases illustrate the various procedures and methods in homefinding which 
enable the worker to become well acquainted with prospective foster parents 
and to evaluate their fitness for foster parenthood. 


Nor does the author overlook the fact that the case worker is human, too, 
and must be on guard against any awkwardness or emotional bias which might 
disturb her dealings with the applicants for a child and obstruct the process 
of discovering a home where a happy family relationship will develop. The 
author's sensitive observation of the subtleties of human relationships makes 
this book particularly valuable to students and case workers in the field of 
family welfare. $1.75. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIAL CASE WORK 
By Gordon Hamilton $3.00 


READINGS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK, 1920-1938 
Edited by Fern Lowry $3.50 


CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
By Henry W. Thurston $2.75 


THE SUBNORMAL ADOLESCENT GIRL 
By Theodora M. Abel and Elaine F. Kinder $2.50 


Columbia University Press 
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